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LITBRATURE, 


A FABLE. 


Silent and sunny was the = | 

Where Youth and I danced on together : 
So winding and embowered o’er 
We could not see one rood before : 
Nevertheless all merrily 
We lea onward, Youth and I, 

Leashed closely in a silken tether :— 

(Well-a-day! well-a-day!) 

Ah Youth, ah Youth—but I would fain 
See thy sweet foolish face again! 





It came to pass, one morn of May, 

All in a swoon of golden weather, 
That I through green-leaved flutterings 
Saw Joy aprise with Psyche-wings. 
Eagerly, so eagerly 
We followed after—Youth and I-- 

Till suddenly he slipped the tether : 

(Well-a-day ! well-a-day !) 

“ Where art thou, Youth?” I cried in vain: 
He never more came back again. 


Yet onward through the winding way, 
In rain or shine, I recked not whether, 
Like many another maddened boy 
I tracked my Psyche-wingéd Joy, 
Till curving round the bowery lane, 
Lo—in the pathway stood pale Pain, 
And we met face to face together. 
(Well-a-day! well-a-day !) 
* Whence art thou ?”—and | writhed in vain— 
“' Unloose thy cruel grasp, O Pain!” 


But he would not. Since, day by day, 
He has ta’en up Youth’s silken tether, 
And changed it into iron bands : 
So through rich vales and barren lands y 
Solemoly, all solemnly, ca 
We marth, close koitted—he and [, a 
And we have grown such friends together— _ , 
(Well-a-day! well-a-day!) 
land this my brother Pain— 
I think we'll never part again. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO THE 
LIMBOS, IN SPIRITUAL COMPANY. 
BY THB AUTHOR OF “ THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


I happened one evening last midsummer, or something later, when the 
@un was far advanced in the furious sign of the Lion, that oppressed-with 
the fatigues of business, and still more by the persecutions and importa- 
nities of certain of my own species, from whom there was no escape gave 
through the gates of sleep or the jaws of death, languid and exhausted, I 
sunk at length into a welcome slumber, favoured by the drowsy twilight 
in my chamber and the cushioned ease of my roomy elbow-chair. Yet it 
was not sleep that came over me, but a state of the mind and body resem- 
bling sleep, yet different from it, whether you call it a swoon or a coma; 
probably much the same condition of our fearfully and wonderfully con- 
stituted system to which the world owes so many marvellous disclosures 
and entertaining voyages and peregrinations—of the isles, for instance, of 
Barataria and Laputa, Ogygia, and the new Atlantis, with all the won- 
drous continents, islands, peninsulas, cities, seas, lakes, and rivers, dis- 
covered and described by such illustrious travellers as Rabelais and La- 
cian, not to mention the Arabian explorers of Ginnistan and the German 
tourists in Faeryltand. ‘ 

Presently stood before me in the spirit, as visible as was everform in 
the flesh, and not perceptible by that sense only, but by the smell aleo— 
namely, a delicate sub-sulphurous odour that always accompanies him, 
my attendant angel, fiend, or demon—for there is an affecting mixture of 
evil and good in him, as I have learned by an acquaintance of a score of 
years—and with more than usual tenderness in his manner, and a prelimi- 
nary rap under the table, accosted me thns— 1 

- But pray, sir,” quoth the reader, “ first inform us of the name of your 
friend with the delicate smell of brimstone about him; what is he called 
when he is at home in his own country, which I suspect isa very warm 
py vee PN a also by what right you possess the privilege of having 
a demon stinction in waiting u , as i r- 
lio, or Doctor Faustus?” g upon you, as if you were Socrates, Mer 

Traly, I am none of the three, nor Don Diego of Madrid; butI pray 
you coasider if such sorry people as Mr. Partridge, and his modern repre- 
sentative Zadkiel, mere common almanac-makers, are permitted to keep 
their private imps; if Mrs. Haydon is allowed a whole corps of rapping, 
and, for aught that t know, strapping spirits in her house in Harley- 
street; ifevery tramping brunette of a gipsy has her familiar at command 
—nay, every wrinkled old fortune-telling crone in the realm her organ of 
communication with the unseen world, in the form at least of a black cat 
—surely I, who am oue of Apollo’s clerks, to say nothing of my other 
appointments, may be permitted to retain a solitary poor devil by way of 
a page ora valet, in my suite and service. As to my familiar’s name, I 
neither know it, nor have [ ever put the question to him. He may be 
Asmodeus or Mephistopheles, for aught that I care, though I don’t believe 
he is a fiend of quite so high a position in the world you wot of. However, 
his name, whatever it may be, is probably not a Christian one; and yet 
to ask it would be like questioning him in his catechism—a dangerous 
thing to do with these demons, as every body knows who has had any 
dealings with them. 

Well, after tapping the table, which he did playfally and satirically, to 
show his coatempt for the spiritsof the rapping family, he desired to kaow 
what I did lingering in the populous city— 


‘* Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air” — 


when all the rest of mankiud were gone forth among “ the pleasant vil- 
lages and farms adjoined,” to enjoy the fresh breezes, the verdure of the 
fields, and the soug of the birds ia every bush. 

I was gratitied tu hear him quote Milton so familiarly; but being too 
courteous to make a remark upon it, L contended myself with answering 
his civil question, pleadiag my manifold cares and concerns, clientships, 
trusteeships, executorships, guardianships, directorships, and the whole 
treop of professioual, social, and domestic obligations, overwhelming me 
as the mountains did the Titans of old. In all which there was, I confess, 
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not a little exaggeration ; for I had always the vanity of wishing to be 
thought a busier and more important personage than in reality I am. 

‘“ Nonsense,” said he: “ the ter a man’s burthens, the more reason 
for casting them from his shoulders. Why the deuce, man’’—I was divert- 
ed to hear a demon use the expression—“ don’t you do as other men do— 
wind up those affairs of yours in one way or another ; finish as much as 
you can ; leave the rest to complete itself, and away to the groves, if you 
are a poet or a lover ; to the brooks, if you are an angler ; or the sea, if 
your tastes are nautical ?” ° 

I sighed from the depths of my soul, and said a demon little knew what 
it was to be oppressed with human cares. 

“ Doesn’t he, indeed ?”’ replied he, with a comical grin. “I suppose 
you think we have no law business with us; a very likely story in a coun- 
try where lawyers and attorneys are as plenty as blackberries. Let me 
tell you, fair sir, you are not the only person I know of who has got more 
affairs on his hands than he knows well how to get through :—why, I’m on 
a tour of recreation myself at this present moment.” 

From this I conjectured that my spiritual friend was himself a lawyer or 
solicitor ; but I feared to ask him, lest I should be mistaken, and offend 
him, perhaps past forgiveness. 

“So your worship is on a tour of recreation?” I said, repeating his 
words. 

“T have told you so,” replied he. 

“ You are a lucky devil,” said I. 

“ And you shall find me a good-natured one into the bargain,’’ he an- 
swered ; “for I am ready to take you with me, if you would prefer a ramble 
in my company to lying there snoring in your chair, and awaking to-mor- 
row to undergo all your vexations over again.” 

“ Will the tour be a long one?’ I inquired. 

“ By no means,” said he, “‘by the conveyances I propose to take, and 
with my knowledge of the geography and the short-cuts.”’ 

“ Expensive?” I demanded. 

“ Not half as expensive,” returned the fiend, “as a single night in one 
of the d—d hotelsin this city of yours. By-the-bye, if you have any friends 
among the keepers of those houses, give them a word of warning ; they 
little think what a reception we are providing for them in the country | 
come from.” 

“ A warm one, no doubt,” said I, “having had personal experience of 
the race of extortioners in question.” 

“ We are fitting up a great house expressly for them,” said the fiend, 
with a terrible grin. 

“A prison, of course ?” quoth I. 

“No; not a prison,” he answered, with a laugh at once malicious and 


mysterious, P 
A hotse of correction, then?’ ° 
“No,” with another laugh of the same kind. 


~~ . ~ oo A one 





* Prisons, jails, dungeons, penitentiaries ; what other penal abodes are 
there? Oh, I suppose you are preparing galleys for the scoundrels?” 

“We are fitting up nothing else but a arear HOTEL for them.” 

Oh! the look and the laugh that accompanied this revelation !—al- 
though not an inkeeper, I trembled with terror. 

Then he gave me some details of this most appropriate punishment that 
could possibly be inflicted on the Bonifaces ; how they were to be arraign- 
ed and convicted at their own bars; how they were to be scorched, in 
secula seculorum, by their own wax-candles; how all the caravanserais 
in Turkey, and all the inns in Russia and Spain were to give up their le- 
gions of fleas to stock the bed-rooms with ; how they were to be inexora- 
bly doomed to drink their own wines pure ; how they were to be served 
and waited on through endless ages by their own waiters; how their own 
interminable bills were to be presented to them every morning and every 
night, while eternity lasted ; and how they were to be made to undergo 
in the spirit what they bad so ruthlessly inflicted on others in the flesh— 
the horrors of paying their own flagitiousreckonings. So minute, indeed, 
were these infernal arrangements for the entertainment of our earth! 
hosts, that, taking a hint from the well-known proprietor of the Hotel Gib- 
bon at Lausanne, who had the honour of originating the charge for ¢veillage, 
it was admirably provided that, while the botel-keepers are never permit- 
ted to slumber, by reason of the armies of fleas, and other nocturnal visi- 
tations, they are rigorously to be made to pay through the nose for the 
service of being roused from their beds after nights of sleepless torment. 

“ Such place,” concluded my demon, again quoting Milton, with a face- 
tious change of a word or two— : 


“«Sach place eternal justice has prepared 
For those extortioners ; here their prison ordained ; 
How very like the place from whence they fell.’” 


By this, as well as his former quotation, I perceived that devils can 
quote other books as well as Scripture to the purpose. With mine Milton 
is a favourite author ; his command of our great bard has often astonished 
and pleased me. One cannot help praying that Paradise may not be irre- 
trievably Lost to a being with so fine a taste for poetry, let his faults be 
what they may. 

Even thus was I fairly committed, while I scarcely had my wits about 
me, to an excursion in very questionable company. 

“ Good heaven!” I could not help retiecting, when it was too late to re- 
tract, *‘ what will become of me, if am judged, wherever we travel toge- 
ther, by the old maxim, ‘noscitur @ sociis?’ It was a relief to me when 
I found my comrade had no notion of a tour in any part of our planet at 
all. When I asked him where he proposed we should ramble, be said he 
bad a great mind to take a few days’ ride through the Limbos. 

“ You have heard,” said he, “of the lands I speak of.” 

“ They lie on the frontier of your native country,” said I, nervously, 
not liking to pronounce its name, not indeed thinking it quite polite, even 
in his ears. 

“ Exactly,” said the angel; “they are to us what the prineipalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia are to the Turks ; those are the provinces I pro- 
pose that we should invade together.” 

“ And occupy like the Czar?” said I, smiling. 

“ For a material guarantee,” he added, grinning from ear to ear; and 
mounting, at the same moment, an invisible winged fiery cob, or pony- 
hippogriff, ewift as the electric fluid itself, he beckoned to me to jamp on 
the back of another that was just the match of it—an order which. being 
under the influence, I suppose, of a certain description of mental intoxica- 
tion, I obeyed without hesitation ; nor bad I taken my seat two seconds 
before we were several thousand leagues beyond the farthest nebula yet 
discovered by astronomers. If I had only boroe a commission from Pro- 
fessor Airey or Lord Rosse, I could easily have brought back news of sev- 
eral thousand new comets, and nearly as many planets, which we passed 
in our coarse, some of them many times bigger than the greatest as yet 
known, and others so ridiculously minute that, as my guide said, it was 
absurd to rank them as planets at all, though the inhabitants, he assured 
me, believed themselves the finest fellows in the aniverse, and that the 
only use of all the rest of the spacious firmament was to save them a few 
pounds of candles in the year. . 

We slackened our pace as we reached what Lucretius not badly decribes 
as the “ ia menia mund:,” acd as we Glew side by side, for it 





was flying more than riding, says my demon abruptiy— 
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“ Have you ever read Bellarmine—his treatise on purgatory, I mean?” 

It was easy to answer in the negative, which I did; bat the question 
alarmed me, lest my companion should differ from me in his reli 
opinions, foreseeing how very unpleasant a squabble on a point of doc 
might be at such a distance from Christendom, and in pe society. But 
there was no danger ; my friend was not controversially disposed any more 
than myself; he only wanted to give me the Cardinal’s views as to the 
countries we were bound for—namely, that they were four in number, or 
rather that the invisible abyss is divided into four cantons, the lowest of 
all being the province of the unpronounceable name, designed for the at- 
torneys, innkeepers, and all malefactors like them ; the second the Pur- 
gatorio, where certain souls satisfy divine justice by various terms of suf- 
fering, from ten thousand years up to as many millions—nay, perhaps 
billions, trillions, and quadrillions. Bordering on this is the Limbo of in- 
fants, or little children who die rem peg ; and lastly comes the Limbo 
Patrum, which, having been designed for the settlement of the good men 
who died before the Christian era, and who were then advanced to higher 
and happier seats, has ever since remained vacant. 

“ One house to let,” said I, venturing to be a little merry, as I per- 
ceived the fiend had no great respect for Cardinal Bellarmine s knowledge 
of invisible togograpby. 

“ The very remark M. Drelincourt makes in his Dialogues on the Des- 
cent into Hades,” said my fellow-traveller ; “ bat you must know that is. 
the very I propose to take you to in the first instance.” 

“ We shall, no doubt, find plenty of room, by your account,” said I; 
“‘ more room, I apprehend, than good cheer.” 

“ T have nevet yet visited that limbo myself,” replied the spirit ; “ bat 
I have reason to believe we shall not find it as empty as Bellarmine 
states. A report goes that it has been lately turned to another use, and 
is now the Limbo of all abortive things” 

* Such a place would be curious to visit,” I observed. 

Then we josged on a short billion of miles or so, statute measure of the 
Cosmos, neither of us speaking, but both buried in thought and medita- 
tion. Formy part, I was internally deploring that the opportunity Inow 
one of Visiting those remote and marvellous parts of the universe, had 
not fallen to the lot of Baron Humboldt, or our own Herschell, who would 
have protie by it so much more than I could hope to do. At length 
my sulphureous friend broke silence, by exclaiming— 

“ What.a well-informed divine Virgil was to know so accurately as he 
did where'the Limbo of little children was situate, on the frontier of Hades, 
forming the-very porch or entrance to it-- 

“4 Tnfantumque anims flentes in limine primo!’” 

“ How weth put in i entes!” Vv 

“+ QGentinwally pha Cm the Ti yr ead he: “” No Goubl, | 
the compotitionef the Aneid had many a time been interrupted by the 








squalling brats of the Roman matrons, The poet had often wished them 
in Limbo, I dare say.” 

“ And farther,” I added ; after which I related the well-known mot of 
Father O'Leary in defence of Purgatory, which amused my good demon 
immensely. He laughed so that you could have heard him across the 
equinoctial—his “ ho! ho! ho!” resembling three distict claps of the loud- 
est tropical thunder, 

Very soon after we reached the vast dismal frontier territory in ques- 
tion. It was easily known what place it was by the prodigious and piti- 
able clamour that began to salute our ears; but what else was to be ex- 
pected where s@ many millions of helpless babes were congregated with- 
out a mother ta suckle, or a nurse to soothe them with a rhyme or a lul- 
laby? Methought that some score of stepdames might have been 
from another place to do them a few.maternal offices, or at least a few 
she-wolves of the tender breed that gave milk to the Roman twins. 

My companion (probably from having no children of his own) showed 
none of my tender parental feeling for the mob of little squalling shadows 
through which we pursued our way ; but was engaged in a 


Y | a preposterous thing it was that the Vestibule of Orcus should be a 


region than Orcas itself; for, as he argued, if we put together all the 
fants who perish without baptism, including not only those who died after 
birth, but before it, and add the whole probable number of human abor- 
tions, from a variety of causes, physical and moral, the total must amount 
to near two-thirds efthe human race. I suspect my spiritaal friend over- 
estimated the contributions to the Limbos from the last of the three 
sources ; nor am I sure that be did not borrow bis calculations from Mr. 
Bayle, io his article on Guy Patin. 

“ Tf you are right,” I observed, “ we cannot say of the Limbos of babes. 
what Horace says of the entire region— 

“« « Domus exilis Plutonia !’” 


“Do you remember,” says he, “ the story Diogenes Laertius tells of 
his namesake the cynic? Observing at the city of Mindos what huge 
gates it had for so small a place, he recommended the inhabitants to keep 
them shut, lest the town should escape through them.” } 

“Lord! what a learned devil you are!” quoth I,to myself; and, soli- 
loquising thus, we entered the Limbus of the fathers, which we found by 
no means such a vacant, desolate place as Bellarmine would have led one 
to expect. To be sure, there were no fathers there, nor mothers either; 
so far his eminence was right; bat the place was, nevertheless, cro 
enough in all conscience--in fact, the British Museum is not more over 
stocked ; and for objects of curiosity, you will soon acknowledge, as I did, 
that the Limbus we were then in is not to be rivalled by that or any other 
museum in the world. 

It was now designated the Limbus of all abortive things; in fact it is, 
with respect to literdture and art, science, politics, and human knowledge 
and human devices in general, what the Limbus of infants and embryos ig 
in relation to the buman race. Now, figure to yourselves what a mighty 
space that must be which contains all the misearriages, failures, fallacies, . 
impostures, quackeries, chimeras, baffled hopes, idle fancies, frustrated de- 
signs, unsuccessful enterprises and broken engagements of our vain, pre~ 
sumptuous, restless, ambitious species; all the shrinkings of ill-weaved 
ambition ; all the shortcomings of audacious self-conceit ; every bubble 
blown by knavery, admired by folly, and exploded by time and e 
ence; hopes not to be realised ; projects not to be executed ; foundations 
without superstructures; things begun, never to be faished; Daedalian 
contrivances ; Icarian failures; the flights of Phxtons, and toils of Sy- 
siphus. 

Phe fiend was pleased to find the report trae to which he had before 
alluded ; only he suspected, and I believe with reason, that the Limbo we 
me — reached was identical with that known so well as the Paradise 
of Fools. 

“ Ha!” he cried, “it is even as I anticipated. You shall see some- 
thing to repay the fatigue of the long jaunt you have bad through the airy 
wilderness. Bee, we are now in the district or country of Bubbles. You 
will recognise the originals of many impositions and delusions that you 
have met with in-your reading--nay, many that have made a noise im 
your own time ; for, no sooner is a bubble burst to human observa’ 
than it is borne upwards or downwards (mathematically or as 
cally speaking either expression is equally correct), and transported hi- 


ther, where it remains for ever @ perpetual memorial of bumen ingenuity, _ 
knavery, and folly.” . 
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Curious and amazing, indeed, beyond description, was the show that 
then presented itself. T ere I saw preserved, in their original dimen- 
sions, with their gay colours as fresh as when the breath of rogues or 
natics first inflated them, all the celebrated bubbles on record. The air 
was full of them, floating like balloons of all sizes and hues. . sheer 
ment was not at all unlike that adopted in the Crystal Palace, there 
ing a separate compartment or district for each class of objects; as, for 
instance, the bubbles of —_——v ; those of the middle ages; those of more 
recent date, even down to the present day; with su visions for litera- 
ture, politics, arts and sciences, religion, and soforth. In the modern 
chamber, which is the first you enter, we were pleased to see the table- 
turning imposition already registered and deposited. What we saw, was 
@ vast, unsubstantial, circular board, infinitely larger than that in King 
Arthur’s banquet-hall—perhaps not much less than one of Satarn’s rin 
—with acircle ofshadowy gulls and simpletons about it; their hands linked, 
and all spinning round together, with their lack-lustre eyes staring on va- 
cancy, and their mouths open in the usual manner of gaping idiots. The 
fiend laughed again in his own thunderous way ; and had the malice to 
give the table a violent push, which set it twirling with vastly-increased 
rapidity ; so fast, indeed. that I quite lost sight of the ring of fools, who 
— ed nothing any longer but a circular wreath of mist, apparently sta- 


“ Now are the poor fools in Paradise, at any rate,” I thought to myself, 
hoping I must own, that some boobies of my own acquaintance--whom I 
shall not name—-were among the invisible revolvers. - 

A similar group we found dancing round a hat, big enough for the head 
of Orion, which was frisking round along with them ; and will frisk, | sup- 
pose, until time shall be no more. 

Not far from where these ridiculous rotations were going forward, we 
came to what seemed to me a vast pond or lake, probably as large as the 
lake of Constance or Geneva. It was, in reality, an enormous cold bath, 
in which a multitude of poor, lean, shivering ghosts were seen sousing 
themselves with the utmost enthusiasm ; and only pausing now and then 
te drink up the cold water with the same avidity. To me they had, indeed, a 
porous appearance, as if they were made of sponge, capable of soaking up 
any quantity of moisture, and giving it out again, on being duly squeezed 
or wrang out like a napkin. On mentioning this idea to my ¢icerone. he 
We ores horribly a ghastly smile ;’ and snapping up one of the miser- 

dri mye mg: who ned to be nearest, he gave him a squeeze, 
as ifhe had been a lemon. Mon would never believe me were | to tell 
you the number of tons of cold water that gushed and squirted in all di- 
rections out of him. But truth is trath ; and I vow and protest, that 
100,000,000 cubic feet of water came from the wretch’s extremities alone. 
I saw other hydropathic apparitions standing under cataracts equal to 
ten Ni by way of douche baths; while some were moving about, 
wrapped up in sheets, as if they had carried off their graveclothes along 
with them. The mere sight of the poor, chilly, half-drowned simpletons 
ve me a frightful catarrh ; and even my friend, warm as his constitu- 
was, complained of a twinge of the rheumatism ; so that we were very 
glad to leave the infernal Graffenberg behind us for other curiosities, 
which we a with safety. 

The mesmeric bubble detained usalong time. We tried surdry experi- 
ments on the sleepers, cutting off.their heads while they dozed, which 
they did not seem to mind more than if we had only tweaked their noses. 
We turned one gentleman inside out, like a glove, without awakening 
him ; we requested another to tell us what it was that was always boiling 
and seething in the bowels of the earth, producing earthquakes and vol- 
canos. He knew all that was going on there, as if it had been his own 
kitchen ; and when we asked him how he managed to see to 60 vast a 
depth, he assured us his occiput was the part of his head he saw best 
with ; and spoke of his eyes as very poor organs, indeed, for mere visual 


— 
e medical department which adjoined was of incredibie extent. 
There were marshalled all the quackeries that ever flourished. There we 
saw all the celebrated charlatans, St. John Long and Mr. Morrison, among 
others ; and an army of hypochondriacs of both sexes, but the female 
chiefly, consisting of a thousand millions, at the lowest estimate. The 
number of phials was as much beyond my power to count as the grains of 
sand on the sea-shore. The panaceas and elixirs vite were alone enough 
to fill a museum. Observing an immense cloud of dust of various 
colours in one corner of this section, I was told it consisted of the powders 
of a thousand doctors, including, no doubt, the famous powder for killing 
fieas, which made a certain French mountebank so renowned, In a vast 
cabinet, or medicine chest, not far distant, was the original antimony-pill 
of Paracelsus; next it was the celebrated anti-earthquake pill, that was 
80 much in vogue in London after the destruction of Lisbon ; but, of pills 
in general, I may say that there was quite a universe of them.’ I saw 
Morrison’s, Holloway’s, Cockle’s, and the Widow Weleh’s. On é¢ome 
shelves the boxes were bursting ; and their contents, falling to the ground, 
looked like nothing so much as storms of hail seen from a little distance. 
In fact, I took them to be hail, until I observed some of the most glut- 
tonous of the hypochondrfacs gathering them up in baskets, and swallow- 

them down as if they had been so many sugar-plums. 

nf companion, spying a box that was labelled as a sovereign remedy 
for the rheumatism, bolted the whole of it, containing about a thousand 
ews at the least, but was not much better for the dose. For my part, I 

w the uselessness of all such nostrums too well to try them, and I was 
not « little vain of having more sense and experience, on one point at 
Jeast, than a demon. 

Coming to the machinery department, there was such a clatter of 
wheels and pulleys, combined in all possible ways, that the noise was deaf- 
ening. These were the various practical solutions of the problem of the 
perpetual motion. Hard by were to be seen a number of mathematical 
mountebanks, busy squaring circles, trisecting angles, and doubling cubes. 
I was not in the least surprised to find also, in the same division, the exist- 
ing contrivances for warming and ventilating the Houses of Parliament, 
with the plan for purifying the Thames, and the wonderful system in force 
for enforcing the responsibility of railway companies and their servants. 
ee was one of the most admirable bubbles in the entire collec- 


The library of this Limbus was one of its most remarkable curiosities : 
it consisted of all the unfinished works of authors in all languages, from 
the dawn of letters to the present day. There were all the splendid ideas 
of poems, histories, romances, and compositions of every class, which 
those who conceived never executed or completed. There were shelves of 
ahortive epics (John Dryden’s, alas! among the number,) and cases of 
embryo treatistes on every art and science under the sun. The very cata- 
logue exceeded in extent the Bodleian. What an illustration of human 
presumption and human weakness was the enormous collection of pro- 
spectuses there accumalated in eternam memoriam! Alas! I saw there 
some of my own literary designs; for there is nothing too small, as there 
is nothing too large for this vast supernatural repertory. In the dramatic 
department it was most entertaining to remark the number of tragedies 
which had turned out farces, and the number of farces and comedies 
which had, on the contrary, contributed to the seriousness and sorrows of 
the world. In the department of biography and memoirs, the library, too 
was exceedingly rich. There was the notorious life of Bacon that over- 
looked his philosophy, and that of the Duke of Marlborough, with his 
military career left out. Just as we were leaving this section, they were 
dsoefred me ut nied eaelingly ks te armel as ae een 

: ooked exce e the memoirs of a late eminen 
_ = by rag lord. - ’ 
cal pamphlets, it is impossible to imagine a library half so 
com Bete, but we preferred visiting the department where the political 
bubbles themselves are preserved for the edification or amusement of 
Vig dod ‘wet cone 
and most conspicuous, not only by its huge size, but by its glitter 
was the existing French empire. Its slitrer was evidently ; that of 
foil and tinsel—not of gold, or even silver. I observed to my comrade 
that as the bubble had not yet burst, it had got into Limbo before its time. 
His explanation was, that the Commissioners of Abortions have a power 
to forestall the proper period for lodging a bubble or public delusion, in 
cases where the od of explosion is sure to arrive, though never so lon 
delayed. But Empire was only the last of a long series of politica 
impostures furnished to the colleetion by our versatile ch neighbours. 
I saw all their constitutions in order, from 1789 to the present hour. The 
were My By ctcwy ! and neatly di in the pigeon-hol oma 
toire of Abbé de Siéyes, from w. some of them had 
been produced. Our own dear oa aoe furnished some curiosities too, 
ona 


particularly projects to pay off the na debt, plans of sanatory reform 
echemes for national! education, and a number of aunine me under- 

to reconcile fhe yanhment of crime with the comforts and luxu- 
ries ee at e prisons and penitantieries as like snug, com- 


modious handsome country-houses as possible. We had - 
buted two a ee. long since burst and vanished into = Salled 
Anmua! Par ts and,Universal ae ag ; te which there were recently 
ar 4 on emo another brace—namely, Tenant Right and the Repeal 


The mention of Ireland, by-the-bye, reminds me that in the Library I 
ebserved the Pacata Hibernia \y:ng on the floor, It turned gut, on in- 


»1P 


that it been placed on the shelf as one of the most vi- 
} itotat flee Lee ; but the course of recent events 


fa- | having most perversely and inexplicably belied and frustrated Fate itself, 


the Commissioners had lately taken it down, and erased it from the cata- 


e had now roy enough of abortions and such like curiosities, 
and to Aid the Limbo fod not got much more to show, when we 


the Panorama of Human Knowledge. This, he added, was a sight better 
worth seeing than anything we bad yet beheld, which we did not believe, 
but still allowed ourselves to be directed by him. 

A short walk through a dismal, dusky avenue led us to the Panorama. 
The name was not particularly appropriate. The place where we stood 
was the brink of a stupendous precipice, or more like the edge of a bank 
of clouds, floating high in the ether. Fearfully approaching the margin, 
I looked over, as I was desired, but with extreme caution, the height was 
so dizzy. 

“T see nothing,” I cried, “ but something resembling a boundless dark 
sea, greater than the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans united in one 
expanse.”’ . 

The blackness of this mighty tract seemed to:my sight, though I strained 
it to the uttermost, perfectly monotonous, unbroken by the smallest lumi- 
nous streak or speck. It was sublime, but melancholy and gloomy toa 
degree that made one shudder. 

My companion, having sharper sight, as became a being of his order, 
soon, however, began to discern a smull white spot in the midst of the in- 
finite blackness, and pronounced it to be an islet, something like the rock 
of St. Helena, : 

“ It is so,” said the shadow, who had followed us; and at the same mo- 
ment I also perceived the speck with the help of a great telescope, which 
he placed in my hands. . 

‘‘ What a monstrous disproportion,” I cried, “ between light and dark- 
ness! But where is the Panorama you promised usa sight of?” — 

“ Stupid!” exclaimed the fiend. “I now understand what it is that 
lies before us. That infinitesimal spot, that mere point of light, not bigger 
than one of the asteroids, is no doubt, the entire circle of your boasted 
knowledge and learning, the sum-total of all your advances in every 
branch of science and erudition. Pitiful as yon speck in the ocean is, you 
must divide it among all your sages, and philosophers, and authors, and 
discoverers, of all kinds, since the beginning of the world. Possibly ina 
thousand millions of years it may become visible without the help of the 
telescope : hardly much sooner, I calculate.’’ 

My feelings were hurt by the tone of mockery the demon assumed so very 
unreasonably, for I required no humbling at that moment. I gazed on 
the prospect beneath me with a sentiment of the deepest humiliation, not 
unmingled with flat despair, when I cast my eyes to the right and left 
over that measureless empire of darkness, so profound, so illimitable, so 
triumphant. 

We were now much nearer Purgatory than I had ever dreamed of find- 
ing myself; in fact nearer than was comfortable ; for though the actual 
distance was 29,000,000,000 geographical miles as the crow flies, the mer- 
cury boiled in my pocket-barometer, and the buttons on my coat were on 
the point of melting. At this you will not be surprised, when I remind 
you that it is agreed by all the most learned Catholic doctors that the 
quantity of fire and actual heat in the Purgatorio is equal to that in the 
Inferno--the duration of torment making the only difference between the 
two places. Be this as it may, I never got such a broiling. My compa- 
ion offered to give me a plunge in the hydropathic lake, but I begged of 
him to conduct me back to my chambers, being anxious, fevered as I was, 
to take a few notes of my journey while my impressions were vivid. 

This he obligingly did ; and it will probably be at least a month before 
we take another excursion together. 





A WALLACHIAN SQUIRE 


We had once the honour to be received at the country-house of a Wal- 
lachian Boyard, or country gentleman. It was situated some twenty miles 
north of Bucharest in the midst of the mountains; which, though they 
had not the grandeur of the Carpathian range, were still snfficiently pic- 
teresque. After we had traversed the plain and gone for two or three 
miles through valleys, the slopes of which were thickly clothed with trees, 
we beheld the house situated at the extremity of a long clearing, dotted 
here and there with oaks as somewhat to resemble an English park. On 
the skirts of the forest to the left wasa Zigan village with huts, not buried 
in the ground as is usual on the pee but scattered here and there 
amidst heaps of rubbish and piles of fire-wood. The men were employed 
in constructing a dam across a stream which flowed down the centre of 
the valley, with what object we forgot to inquire. A number of naked 
children came running out as we approached, walking our tired horses, 
and laughed or barked at us like so many curs. We threw them a zwan- 
ziger or two, and went on. 

he house was little more, to all outward appearance, than a large shed 
or barn ; except that there was a broad portico in front supported by six 
lengths of pine trees with the bark still on. A number of servants, all 
evidently of Zigan-race, came out ina turbulent manner to receive us.— 
Some took our horses, others our cloaks, others our riding whips; whilst 
others contented themselves with uttering certain set compliments in the 
name of the master of the house ; who, it appeared, had gone out in the 
morning on a bear hunt, and had not yet returned. Madame Lanszneck, 
however, wasin her saloon, into which we were ushered. We were already 
accustomed at Bucharest to the mixture of French with Eastern habits ; 
but we had expected in this outlandish place to find few traces of Euro- 
pean refinement. Wewere mistaken. The saloon, it is true, was surround- 
ed on three sides by the indispensable divan ; but, in the centre, were 
mahogany tables covered with music and caricatures fresh from Paris, 
and surrounded by chairs as elegant and uncomfortable as if they had only 
just arrived from the Chaussée D’Antin. I suspect that Madame and her 
daughter had been reclining in true Eastern style upon the divan ; and an 
expiring coal upon the floor, and a certain cloudy perfume suggested that 
one of them, at least, had been indulging in the luxury of a cigar. Warn- 
ed of our approach, however, the mother had thrown herself in an easy 
posture on an arm-chair, ready to rise gracefully to receive us ; whilst the 
daughter had taken her place at the piano between two windows, and was 
playing a polka with the music of one of Hertz’s quadrilles open before 
her. The great bane of Wallachian society is this incessant imitation of 
French manners. Half the time of the ladies is occupied in playing a 
a totally foreign to their character ; which is essentially Eastern. They 
ave the talent of imitation in a remarkable degree ; and, as a rule, are 
so graceful and beautiful that any manners sit well upon them. Nothing 
can be more fascinating than the grace with which the forms of polished 
society sit upon them, when these are, every now and then, broken through 
by indications of almost barbarous simplicity. 

Our reception was most hospitable, and, although we were not quite 
repared to talk of the last new opera or to give our opinion on M. Lamar- 
tine’s latest poem, the afternoon was pleasantly spent until the arrival of 
the Boyard himself, with several other persons ; some visitors, like us, 
from Bucharest, others inhabiting neighbouring villas. Their entry re- 
minded us once more of our whereabouts. The Boyard, who had already 
laid aside his hunting costume, was dressed in the true style of Wallachi- 
an aristocracy. On his head he wore a great black cap partly in the form 
of a turban, so completely concealing his hair that he seemed to be shaved 
live a Turk. He wore his black beard. A long tunic, handsomely em- 
broidered, and a pelisse, edged with fur, set off a frame of remarkable 
vigour. Round his waist was a splendid shawl ; in which, as a sign of 
rank, was stuck a richly-mounted yataghan. On his feet were boots of 
soft yellow leather. The other men were dressed in a somewhat similar 
manner, nny 0 less splendidly. In their behavionr the struggle could at 
once be seen between sturdy barbarism and a desire to imitate the forms 
of civilization. We could not help smilling to see a tall fellow, six feet 
high, with a pointed cap and yellow pelisse, standing behind Mademoiselle 
Lanszneck and lisping out a request that she would play or sing—he was 
madly fond of the piano, still more madly of song, especially if it were 
Italian ; and, whilst the stout Boyard was calling for a pipe to while 
away the time that was yet to intervene until dinner, the young lady ina 
rich voice full of Eastern accentuation, gave us Comme per serenv. The 


ly nee in the yellow pelisse stood behind, turning over the leaves and 


fting up his eyes to the ceiling in admiration. The bubbling of the 
water-pipes—for everybody else was emoking—formed an agreeable ac- 
ee 
About five o'clock a stout fellow with an apron tied under his armpits 
and descending to the ankles, showed himself at a side door, and chanted 
out : “ Chouba yesté gata—the soup is on the table.”” Upon which Yel- 
low Pelisse—who seemed to be claiming a right—gave his arm to the 
oung lady, whilst we endeavoured to become the escort of Madame.— 
is custom is new in Wallachia, and everybody, therefore, is careful to 
attend to it, that my arm came in contact with several elbows thrust out 








at the same time. we were apologising, the Boyard laughed good- 
humouredly ; and, taking his Jady by the led the wey, ay 


were tly accosted by a shadow who stood there, officiating asa guide | to 
or penien I , and who, pointing with his skeleton finger in a - 
lar direction, informed us that we must go that way if we desi to see 


» The dinner was half Eastern half European. First came an excellent 
soup, made of mutton and fowls in equal proportions ; then followed seve- 
ral of fruit, and a piece of stewed beef. Two or three ragouts, more 
than one species of delicious fish, succeeded : and there were several dishes 
of roast meat. ters of common red wine were plentifully dis 
tributed ; and now and then, a great silver —_ was filled with genuiue 

, from which the Boyard bimee)f firs: , and then sent it round 
the guests in succession. We had the honour of drinking after the 
lovely Mademoiselle Lanszneck, at which Mr. Yellow Pelisse, who was on 
the o side of her, seemed rather hurt, and revenged himself by drain- 
ing the goblet nearly to the bottom. At first, every one, according to the 
custom of the country, ate in dismal silence ; but, after the second course, 
the conversation became general and lively. I could not at first under- 
stand why all the company by degrees raised their voices almost into a 
scream. I caught myself shouting like a boatswain, and suddenly disco- 
vered that a window had been thrown open, and that half a dozen Zigans 
without had begun to regale us with a concert. At first the notes of their 
instruments were low and melancholy ; but they had worked themselves 
up into enthusiam as they went on, and were treating us toa storm of 
music. What struck me principally was, that—although this accompani- 
ment, when brought up to bea acs , appeared to me detestable, and gave 
me a splitting headache—the Wallachians felt or affected such raptures at 
at the sound of civilised music, that they were thrown into ecstacies, and 
Mademoiselle herself, gave the signal of applause by laying down her 
knife and fork and clapping her hands ; eb pr | not with any wish to 
draw attention to the white and taper beauty of her fingers ; the naile of 
which were tipped with a beautiful rosy flusb. 

After the dessert, we were surprised by what seemed an imitation of 
English manners. The ladies rose and left the gentlemen alone to drink 
and smoke. We afterwards learned that this had always been the custom 
in Wallachia, ever since the time when ladies were admitted to the table 
at all; for, of old, according to the general custom in the East, the lords 
of the creation used to eat alone, whilst the women attended on them 
with the servants. We were served at table by Ziguns dressed in sheep- 
skin tunics like all their fellows, and with loose Turkish trousers. They 
were more numerous than the guests, and seemed as handy and dexterous 
as Parisian waiters. 

Whilst we were enjoying our pipes, we saw through the open window a 
number of persons on horseback, accompanied by a great waggon, drawn 
by six oxen. Init we could discover a crowd of elegant bonnets of the 
last Parisian fashion ; and were told, on inquiry, that a party collected at 
the residence of another Boyard in the neighbourhood had been invited 
over to spend the evening. Shortly afterwards, indeed, we were sum- 
moned from the table by the sound of a waltz ; and, on returning io the 
saloon, were ordered instantly to seek for partners. We noticed that Yel- 
low Pelisse got up rather solemnly from his seat; but fell down upon it 
again, overcome either by champagne or jealousy ; for he did not make 
his appearance until an hour afterwards, when he whispered confidential- 
ly to everybody that he had taken four cups of black coffee. 

With the exception of the odd effects produced by the contrast of the 
Eastern costumes of the men and the European dress of the women, there 
was little to distinguish this from a European soirée. The Boyard sat 
like a pacha in the corner of his divan, smoking a narghileh, and was now 
and then joined by some of the dancers. From time to time a slave 
brought round ices and sherbets. There was a good deal of flirtation, and 
the black eyes of Miss Amine Zlonasko left a deep impression upon one of 
my companions, Also, there was almost a quarrel between Yellow 
Pelisse and a young Boyard of the neighbourhood who was too particular 
in his pretensions to Mademoiselle Lanszneck. However, these are not 
characteristic traits. It is more necessary, perhaps, to mention, that 
about eleven o’clock most of the young men gave up dancing on pretence 
of fatigue, and disappeared into a side room; where, on following them, 
we found that they were playing at cards for pretty high stakes. Gam- 
bling is one of the principal plagues of all semi-civilised Eastern coun- 
tries. It isa lazy amusement and suits the temperament of the people. 
Many Boyards in former times have been known to gamble for their serfs ; 
and an instance Is mentioned in which a thousand Zigans changed masters 
by a single turn of the cards. Onthe present Occasion matters did not go 
so far ; but Yellow Pelisse, on whom the black coffee had not produced its 
ed effect, lost a horse, and the Boyard himself was cleared of some 

undred roubles. 

Meanwhile, the ladies, deserted by their partners, were singing, or play- 
ing at pigeon vole, the vicissitudes of which game produced roars of 
laughter. My friend joined in, and his presence of mind having been en- 
tirely destroyed by the black eyes, was constantly caught napping. One 
of his punishments was characteristic. It was imposed by a sprightly 
little widow; who ordered him to go and risk five dollars in a bet 
for hek profit at the card table. He did so; and had the satisfaction of 





handing her over sufficient, as she said, to pay for a new bennet. 

The party broke up rather late, and we were not sorry to be shown at 
length into a nice little room, with a comfortable French bedstead, upon 
which we threw ourselves quite worn out by our long morning’s ride, and 
the excitement which had succeeded it. A friend told me next morning 
that he had dreamed of nothing but black eyes--we mean those of Ma- 
demoiselle Amine—and he was in despair when we appeared at a late break- 
fast, to hear that the young lady had fluttered away on a visit toa distant 


villa. 
—_—_—_—_—__—— 


THE BOX TUNNEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.’’ 


The 10.15 train glided from Paddington, May 7, 1847. In the left com; 
partment of a certain first-class carriage were four passengers ; of these, 
singularly enough, two were worth description. The lady had a smooth, 
white, delicate brow, strongly-marked eyebrows, long lashes, eyes that 
seemed to changed colour, and a good-sized delicious mouth, with teeth as 
white as milk. A mancould not see her nose for her eyes and mouth, 
her own sex could and would have told us some nonsense about it. She 
wore an unpretending greyish dress, buttoned to the throat, with lozenge- 
shaped buttons, a Scotch shawl that agreeably evaded the responsibility 
of colour. She was like a duck, so tight her plain feathers fitted her ; and 
there she sat, smooth, snug, and delicious, with a book in her hand anda 
soupgon of her snowy wrist just visible as she held it. Her opposite 
neighbour was what I call a good style of man-—-the more to his credit, 
since he belonged to a corporation, that frequently turns out the worst 
imaginable style of young man. He was a cavalry officer aged twenty- 
five. Hehad a moustache, but not a very repulsive one ; it was far from 
being one of those subnasal pig-tails, on which soup is suspended like dew 
on a shrub ; it was short, thick, and black asacoal. His teeth had not 
yet been turned by tobacco smoke to the colour of tobacco juice, his 
clothes did not stick to nor hang on him, they sat on him; he had an 
engaging smile, and what I liked the dog for, his vanity, which was inor- 
dinate, was in its proper place, his heart, not in hisface, jostling mine and 
other peoples’, who have none :—in a word, he was what one oftener hears 
of than meets—a young gentleman. He was conversing in an animated 
whisper with a companion, a fellow-officer--they were talking about, what 
it is far better not to do, women. Our friend clearly did not wish to be 
overheard, for he cast, ever and anon, a furtive glance at his fair vis-d-vis 
and Jowered his voice. She seemed completely absorbed in her book, and 
that reassured him. At last the two soldiers came down to a whisper, and 
in that whisper (the truth must be told) the one who got down at Slough, 
and was lost to posterity, bet. ten pounds to three, that he who was going 
down with us to Bath and immortality, would not kiss either of the ladies 
opposite upon the road. “ Done!” “Done!” Now I am sorry a man I 
have hitherto praised, should have lent himself, even in a whisper, to such 
a speculation, but “‘ nobody is wise at all hours,”’ not even when the clock 
is striking five-and-twenty ; and you are to consider his profession, bis 
good looks, and the temptation—ten to three. 

After Slough the party was reduced to three; at Twyford one lady 
dropped her handkerchief, Captain Dolignan fell on it like a tiger and re- 
turned it like a lamb ; two or three words were interchanged on that oc- 
casion. At Reading, the Marlborough of our tale made one of the sate in- 
vestments of the day, he bought a “ Times” and a “ Punch ;” the latter 
was full of steel-pen thrusts and wood-cuts. Valour and beauty deign* d 
to laugh at some inflated humbug or other punctured by Punch. Now 
laughing together thaws our human ice ; long before Swindon it a ie 
talking match--at Swindon, who so devoted as Captain Dolignan— d 
handed them out--he souped them--he toughed-chickened them— he we 
died and cochinealed* one, and brandied and burnt-sugared the other ; z : 
their return to the carriage, one lady pee add compartme 
to inspect a certain gentleman’s seat on that side the line. 

Reader, had it tg ou or I, the beauty would have been the past 
the average one aoa have stayed with us, till all was blue, enh te ant 
included : not more surely does our slice of bread and butter, bb ae on ‘ae 
capes from our hand, revolve it ever so often, alight face ey we 
the carpet. But this was a bit of a fop, Adonis, dragoon © Kad 
mained in téte-d-téte with him. You have seen a dog meet & unkn 





* This is supposed to allude to two decoctions cafled port and sherry, and 





imagined by one earthly nation te partake of a vinous DALUre 
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female of ies ; how handsome, how empressé, how expressive he 
jpecomes :—such was Dolignan after Swindon, and to do the dog justice, he 
got handsomer and handsomer ; and you have seen a cat conscious of ap- 
hing cream,--such was Miss Haythorn, she became demurer and 
emurer : presently our Captain looked out of window and laughed, this 
elicited an inquiring look from Miss Haythorn. “ We are only a mile 
from the Box Tunnel.”—* Do you always laugh a mile from the Box 
Tunnel? said the lady. 

* Invariably.” 

“ What for?” 

“Why! hem! it is a gentleman’s joke.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind it’s being silly if it } I 
Dolignan thus encouraged, recounted to Miss Haythorn the following :-- 
“ A lady and her husband sat together going through the Box Tunnel— 
there was one gentleman opposite, it was pitch dark ; after the tunnel, the 
lady said, ‘ George, how absurd of you to salute me going through the tun- 
nel.’-‘I did no such thing !’—‘ You didn’t ’—‘ No! why ?—‘Why, because 
somehow I thought you did!’”” Here Captain Dolignan Jaugked and en- 
deavoured to lead hiscompanion to laugh, but it was not to be done. The 
train entered the tunnel. 

Miss Haythorn. “ Ab!” 

Dolignan. “ What is the matter?’ 

Miss H.“* am frightened.” 

Dolig. (moving to her side), ‘ : 

Mus H. “ You are near me, very near me indeed, Captain Dolignan.” 

Dolig. “ You know my name !”’ $ 

Miss Haythorn. “I heard your friend mention it. I wish we were out 
of this dark place.” j 

Dolig. ** I could be content to spend hours here, reassuring you, sweet 
lady.’ 

iss H. * Nonsense !’’ 

Dolig. Pweep! (Grave reader, do not put your lips to the cheek of the 
next pretty creature you meet, or you will understand what this means.) 

Miss H. “ Be!’ 

Friend. “ What is the matter ?’’ 

Misg H. “ Open the door! open the door !’’ P 

There was a sound of hurried whispers, the door was shut and the blind 
pulled down with hostile sharpness, a 

If any critic falls on me for putting inarticulate sounds in a dialogue as 
above, I answer, with all the insolence I can command at nt, “ Hit 
boys as big as yourself,” bigger perhaps, such as Sophocles, Euripides, and 
=» a aaaaaal they began it, and I learned it of them, sore against my 
will. 

Miss Haythorn’s scream lost a patt of its effect because the engine 
whistled forty thousand murders at the same moment ; and fictitious grief 

makes itself heard when real cannot. 

Between the tunnel and Bath our young friend had time to ask himself 
whether his conduct ha@ been marked by that delicate reserve which is 
supposed to distinguish the perfect gentleman. 

ith a long face, real or feigned, he held open the door,—his late 
friends attempted to escape on the other side,—impossible! they must 
passhim. She whom he had insulted (Latin for kissed) deposited some- 
where at his foot a look of gentle blushing reproach ; the other, whom he 
had fae insulted darted red-hot daggers at him from her eyes, and so they 

arted. 

. It was, perhaps, fortunate for Dolignan that he had the grace to be 
friends with Major Hoskyas of his regiment, a veteran laughed at by 
the youngsters, for the Major was too apt to look coldly upon billiard 
balls and cigars; he had seen cannon balls and linstocks; he had 
also, to tell the truth, swallowed a good bit of the mess-room poker, but 
with it some sort of moral poker, which made it as impossible for Major 
Hoskyns to descend to an ungentleman-like word or action, as to brush 
his own trousers below the knee. 

Captain Dolignan told this gentleman his story in gleefal accents ; but 
Major Hoskyns heard him coldly, and as coldly answered that he had known 
a man lose his life for the same thing ; “ That is nothing,” continued the 
Major, “ but unfortunately he deserved to lose it.’’ 

At this the blood mounted to the younger man’s temples, and his senior 
— “TI mean to say he was thirty-five, you, I presume are twenty- 
one 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“ That is much the same thing ; will you be advised by me?:’ 

“Tf you will advise me.” 

“ Speak to no one of this, and send White the £3 that he may think you 
have lost the bet.’’ 

* That is hard when I won it!” 

“Do it for ail that, sir.” 

Lot the disSelievers in human perfectibility know that this drfagoon ca- 
pable of a blush did this virtuous action, albeit with violent reluctance, 
and this was his first damper. A week after these events, he was at a ball, 
not the first, since his return, bien entendu. He was in that state of fac- 
titious discontent which belongs to us amiable English. He was looking, 
in vain, for a lady, equal in personal attractions, to the idea he had formed 
of George Dolignan as a man, when suddenly there glided past him a most 

delightful vision! a lady whose beauty and symmetry took him by the 
eyes—-another look: “ It can’t be?””—* Yes, it is!” Miss Haythorn! (not 
that he kaew her name!) but what an apotheosis! 

The.duck had become a pea-hen—radiant, dazzling, she looked twice as 
beautiful aud almost twice as large as before. He lost sight of her. He 
found her again. She was so lovely she made himill--and he, alone, must 
not dance with her, speak to her. Ifhe had been content to begin her ac- 
quaintance the usual way, it might have ended in kissing, but having be- 

ua with kissing, it mast end in nothing. Asshe danced, sparks of beauty 
ell from her on all around, but him—she did not see him ; it wasclear she 
never would see him—one gentleman was particularly assiduous; she 
smiled on his assiduity ; he was ugly, but she smiled on him. Dolignan 
was surprised at his success, his ill taste, his ugliness, his impertinence. 
Dolignan at last found himself injured :* ‘‘ Who was this man?” “and 
what right had he to go on so?”’ “ He had never kissed her, I suppose,’ 
said Dolly. Dolignan could not prove it, but he felt that somehow the 
rights of property were invaded. He went home and dreamed of Miss 
os pore hated all the agly successful. He spent a fortnight, trying to 
find out who this beauty was.—he never could encounter her again. At 
last he heard of her, in this way ; a lawyer’s clerk paid him a little visit 
and commenced a little action against him, in the name of Miss Haythorn 
for insulting her in a Railway Train. 

The young gentleman was shocked, erfdeavoured to soften the lawyer's 
clerk ; that machine did not thoroughly comprehend the meaning of the 
term. The lady’s name, however, was at least revealed by this untoward 
incident ; from her name to her address, was but a short step; and the 
same day, our crest-fallen hero lay in wait at her door—and many a suc- 
ceeding day without effect. But one fine afternoon, she issued forth quite 
naturally, as ifshe did it every day, and walked briskly on the nearest 
Parade. Dolignan did the same, he met and passed her many times on 
the Parade, and searched for pity in her eyes, but found neither look. nor 
recognition, nor any other sentiment ; for all this she walked and walked 
till all the other promenaders were tired and gone,—then her culprit 
summoned resolution, and taking off his hat, with a voice tremulous 
for the first time, besought permission to address her. She stopped, 
blushed, and neither acknowledged nor disowned his acquaintance. He 
blashed, stammered out how ashamed he was, how he deserved to be pu- 
nished, how he was punished, how little she knew how unhappy he was; 
and concluded by begging her not to let all the world know the disgrace 
ofa man, who was already mortified enough by the loss of her acquaint- 
ance. She asked an explanation ; he told her the action had been com- 
menced in her name ; she gently shrugged her shoulders, and said, * How 
yy ree ner a y this, he begged to know whether or not 
a life of distant unpretending devotion would 
the memory of his adnese—ble crime ! eS gee pee 

“She did not know--’’! 

“She must now bid him adieu, as she had some preparations to make 
for a ball in the crescent, where everybody was to be. They patted, and 
Dolignan determined to be at the bail, where everybody was to be. He 

was there, and after some time he obtained an introduction to Miss Hay- 
thorn, and he danced with her. Her manner was gracious. With the 
wonderful tact of her sex, she seemed to have commenced the acquain- 
tance that evening. That night, for the first time, Dolignan was in love. 
I will spare the reader all a lover’s arts, by which he succeeded in dining 
where she dined, in dancing where she danced, in overtaking her by acci- 
dent, when she rode. His devotion followed her even to church, where 
our dragoon was rewarded by learning there is a world where they neither 
polk nor smoke,—the two capital abominations of this one. 

He made acquintance with her uncle, who liked him, and he saw at 
last with joy, that her eye loved to dwell upon him, when she thought he 

did not observe her. 

It was three months afier the Box Tunnel, that Captain Dolignan called 


makes me laugh.’ Captain 





* When onr successful rival is ugly the blow is doubly severe, crushing—we 


fall by a bludgeon: we who thought the keenest rapier might perchance thrust 
at us in vain. 


“Pray do not be alarmed, lam near you.” | y 


one day upon Captain Sage, R.N., whom he had met twice in his life, 
and slightly propitiated by violently listening to a cutting-out expedi- 
tion ; he called, and in the usual way asked permission to pay his addres- 
ses to his daughter. The worthy Captain straightway began doing 
Quarter-Deck, when suddenly he was summoned from the apartment by a 
mysterious message. On his return be announced, with a total change of 
voice, that “It was all right, and his visitor might run alongside as soon 
as he chose.” My reader bas divined the truth ; this nautical commander, 
terrible to the foe, was in complete and happy subjugation to his daughter, 
our heroine. ; 

As he was taking leave, Dolignan saw his divinity glide into the drawing- 
room. He followed her, observed a sweet consciousness which encouraged 
him ; that consciousness deepened into confusion—she tried to laugh, she 
cried instead, and ther. she smiled again ; and when he kissed her hand at the 
door it was “ George” and “ Marian,” instead of Captain this and Miss the 
other. A reasonable time after this (for my tale is merciful and skips 
formalities and torturing delays)—-these two were very happy—they were 
once more upon the railroad, going to enjoy their honey-moon all by 
themselves. Marian Dolignan was just as before—ducklike, and 
delicious ; all bright, except her clothes: but George sat beside her this 
time instead of opposite ; and she drank him in gently, from under her 
long eye-lashes. “‘ Marian,” said George, “married people should tell 
eac Saad all. Will you ever forgive me if I own to you—no—” “ Yes! 

es 

“ Well then! you remember the Box Tunnel,” ~~ was the first allusion 
he had ventured to it)—“‘ I am ashamed to say—I had bet £3 to £10 with 
White, I would kiss one of you two ladies,’ and George, pathetic ex- 
ternally, chuckled within. a 

“T know that, percee ; I overheard you ;’’ was the demure reply, 

“ Oh! you overheard me? iinpossible.’’ 

“ And did you not hear me whisper to my companion? I made a bet 
with her.” 

* You made a bet, how singular! 

“ Only a pair of gloves, George.” 

“Yes, I know, but what about it?” 

“That if you did you should be my husband, dearest.”’ 

“ Oh!--but stay—then you could not have been so very angry with me, 

e 


What was it ?’”’ 


love aga dearest, then who brought that action against m 
Mrs. Dolignan looked down. 
“T was afraid you were forgetting me! George, you will never forgive 


me!” 

“ Sweet angel—why here is the Box Tunnel!” 

“ Now reader—fie!—no! no such thing! You can’t expect to be in- 
dulged in this way, every time we come toa dark place—besides, it is not 
the thing. Consider, two sensible married people—no such phenomenon, 
I assure you, took place. No scream issued in hopeless rivaley of the en- 
gine—this time! 





BOUQUETS. 

It must be owned, that real living flowers are fragile. beings. They 
have a butterfly existence as well as a butterfly beauty, when worn on the 
person or in the dress. On this account the making of artificial flowers 
becomes a really desirable and beautiful art, in so far as the productions 
are correct imitations of natural flowers. Approximations of course they 
can only be ; but in respect to colour and form, these approximations are 
now wonderfully close. We are not quite certain whether attempts have 
yet been made to give to each imitative flower the scent which belongs to 
the real flower; but there would seem to be no insuperable difficulties in 
the matter, provided the taste of the wearers tended in that direction. 

If we cut open an artificial flower to see how it is made, and how ena- 
bled to behave itself beautifully, we shall see not a little to excite our sur- 
prise and approval. Here, in this group, every petal, every leaf, every 
stem, every bud, every calyx, every stamen and pistil, and stigma and an- 
ther, is imitated with surprising closeness and success. And if we examine 
further, we find how much tact is displayed in selecting materials and 
substances suitable for the imitative pur The petals of flowers are 
imitated not only by cambric, but by ribbon, feathers, silkworm cocoons, 
taffeta, velvet, and even thin laminz of stained whalebone. The stems, 
made of wire, have an envelope of coloured paper or silk, or some other 
substance varying according to the texture of the real stem. The leaves 
are mostly of cambric, bué sometimes of other woven material. Seedsand 
buds and small fruit give rise to a busy search for successful counterfeits 
among bits of glass and bits of wax and other morsels. All this, be it re- 
membered, relates to the ordinary artificial flowers, of which a very beau- 
tiful group can be purchased for something like a shilling; but there 
is an immense variety of substances employed, other than woven materials. 

In many of the specimens of artificial flowers, especially those of French 
manufacture, the truthfulness of imitation is very remarkable. Not only 
are roses and lilies and bhot-house plants represented as in the full bloom 
of their floral existence ; but even in their declining or decaying state with 
the leaves more or less withered, and the blight and the canker-worm busily 
engaged at their mischief. We are not quite sure that this is to be com- 
mended. The object in view is not simply to imitate Nature, but to imi- 
tate her beauties. Blight and canker-worm are no beauties, and these are 
sometimes simulated with painful success. The Dutch painters frequent- 
ly made a similar mistake ; they imitated with marvellous fidelity, and 
the things imitated were ofien such as we would rather be without. Let 
us, however, forget the blight and canker-worm, and remember only the 
plants in their beauty. These plants, be it observed, are not merely 
flowers ia full bloom, but plants in many other stages of their botanical 
existence ; and they thus really become useful object-lessons. Sometimes 
the same plant is exhibited in three or four successive stages ;—in bud, in 
blossom, in full maturity, and in drooping decay; sometimes there-are 
orchideous plants, and hop plants, and vine twigs, and oats, rye, and 
wheat ; sometimes the blue and red autumnal parasitic flowers are imita- 


skill is that by which the various grasses are imitated. In them the su- 
perior botanical knowledge of the French artist is manifested ; from the 
‘“‘reedy sedge to the quaking grass,”’ the tufts of various kinds are faith- 
fully imitated in various stages of progress towards ripeness or decay. 
There are occasionally produced clusters of heath sprigs, the flowers of 
which, though not so large as a barleycorn, are supported each on an in- 
dividual stem. A lady was once looking at a beautiful group of artificial 
grasses and mosses ; she says—‘ A rough but intelligent country lad, who 
stood beside me for some minutes, after a gaze of silent wonder, broke out 
with the best compliment I had heard to the fidelity of these imitations, by 
remarking, in his own vernacular, that they only wanted a bird's nest to 
be nature itself.”’ 

Artificial flower-making is not an insignificant trade. An inquiry was 
made into the industrial statistics of Paris in eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven. which lets us into a little secref in this matter. The total manu- 
facture of cambric flowers in that year was prodigious, amounting in 
value to more than four hundred thousand pounds sterling. We, in Eng- 
land, only took twelve thousand pounds’ worth of this value : for we pride 
ourselves on being able to make our own artificial flowers. The cambric, 
muslin, gauze, velvet, silk and other materials were procured from St. 
Etienne, St. Quentin, and Lyons ; the dyes and colours were prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose by manufacturing chemists ; the buds, leaves. petals, 
stamens, pistils, and other component parts, were made in small workshops 
by persons who each attended to only one part of a flower ; while the whole 
were fitted together in other workshops. Even these workshops are fre- 
quently limited to one single kind of flower each; so completely is the 
division of labour carried out. There were about fifty small manufactu- 
rers of petals and stamens and other component parts, employing about 
five hundred persons; while there were nearly six hundred dealers or 
vendors, who employed nearly six thousand persons in building up the va- 
rious intergers into whole groups of flowers. Of this immense number of 
persons, about five thousand were women, whose average earnings were 
estimated at about twentypence per day. Several of the manufacturers 
effect sales to the amount of ten thousand pounds a year each. We must, 
therefore, regard French flower manufacturers as commercial men of no- 
table import. 

Some of the French fiowers are so extraordinary that they court criti- 
cism aided by magnifying-glasses; and sometimes even then it remains 
doubtful what materials have been used. The French go to work in the 
right spirit in these matters; for their best flower-makers are practical 
botanists, who pass through regular courses of study, until they become 
familiar with every minute peculiarity in the structure of a flower. The 
manufacturers, too, will not be content with a mere close imitation of na- 
ture; they require a delicate taste to be possessed by the monteurs who 
form the flowers into bouquets, head-wreaths, and dress-trimmings. The 
very same flowers, made up into the very same kind of group, will sell for 
double the money when made by a popular monteur, which they will com- 
mand if made up by one of less note. This is elevating artificial flower- 
making to something approaching toa fine art. Besides the posey or the 
nosegay, there are the wreaths of orange blossom, and the sea-weed gar- 
lands, and the coral chaplets, and the wreaths of little water-plants, and 
the chaplets of corn-plants—all require an artistic building up, after the 
bits of cambric and sarsenet and wire have been made into flowers. 





It is a dainty work to make a rose of these simple materials. Petals 


ted ; such as the ivy, and oak leafand the acorn. A beautiful exercise of | P° 





Sa 
and leaves, and calyx, and buds, and stem, and stalk-~all have to be imi- 
tated; and no little taste is req in the selection of w 
have the requisite texture of s and shade of colour. * busy 
fingers of the workwoman, when about to make the petals of the rose, cut 
out aa ee cambric by means of punches, of which she has as many dif- 
ferent sizes as there are petals in Eitose to be imitated. Them she, or 
some other dexterous worker, holds each petal by a light grasp - 
cers, dips it into carmine dye, then dips it into water (to soften 

sity of the colour near the edges), then touches it with a brush 

the tint near the centre, and then brushes in the tints of any little variega- 
ted spots or markings which the petal may require. While the petals are 
thus receiving their form and adornments, the leaves are being fashioned 
by other hands, ‘hey consist of small pieces of Florentine sarsenet, 
viously dyed to the proper tint, and then stretched while wet, that 

may dry out smoothly. We all know that the two surfaces of a leaf pre- 
sent very different appearances; and the cunning of the imitator does not 
neglect this circumstance ; for while she glazes one surface of her sarse- 
net leaf with thin gum-water, she imitates the velvet texture of the other 
with a layer of fine flock or cloth-powder, or sometimes by means of a wash 
of coloured starch-water. Nor are the ribs of the leaves neglected ; for 
several leaves, placed one upon another, are pressed between gauffroirs 


or goffering-irons of such patterns as to give the requisite markings or 
caine. 


The little leaves or leaflets which form the calyx are 
cut or punched out of sarsenet, stiffened with starch-water after the dye- 


ing. ~ 

The tiny buds are curiosities ; they go beyond the region of cambric 
or sarsenet ; for they are often made of kid, dyed or painted to the pro- 
per tint, stuffed out into bud-like shape by an interior of cotton, or of 
gummed flax, or of crumb of bread, and tied with silk to pieces of thin 
iron wire. Whether Nature can make a bud more easily than a petal, 
she does not tell us; but Nature’s-imitators certainly find that it requires 
a greater variety of materials. By the aid of bits of brass wire and little 
knots of silk, the stamens and their anthers are imitated ; and, by dipping 
the little silken anther into a glutinous liquid, it is made to retain a few 
very small seeds which represent the pollen. When these and a few other 
component parts are completed, and when an imitative stalk has beem 
made by coating iron wire with cotton and green paper, the whole are 
built up artistically together into the form of a rose—a rose not intended 
to “ blush unseen,”’ for it will parade itself very bravely on some tasteful 
bonnet or jaunty cap; nor to *‘ waste its sweetness on the desert air,” for 
it happens that cambric, and sarsenet, and kid, and gum-water, and flock, 
and have no sweetness to waste. 

Far be it from us to say that this is the only mode of making a rose. Lit- 
tle do we doubt that all sorts of substitutes could be found for all of these 
materials, under the skilful hands of our magic rose-makers. Nay, those 
who look about them with well-opened eyes will meet with artificial 
flowers made of feathers, of shells, of wax, of insects, of lace, of hair, of 
coral, of sea-weed, of ivory, of whalebone, of cloves, of nutmeg, of pimente, 
of gems, of maple, of box, of satinwood, of ebony—even of nite and 
marble and coal. One of the most beautiful productions displayed in the 
greatest of great exhibitions was a group of flowers made of Brazilian 
feathers. The South American birds are unrivalled in any part of the 
world for the gorgeous splendour of their plumage, and this plumage thus 
becomes a fitting material for imitating the equally dazzling splendour 
of South Amer'can flowers. The specimen under notice was a bouquet of 
flowers, including those of the coffee, cotton, and tobacco plants, all made 
of Brazilian feathers. English shells are, for the most part, far from being 
sufficiently beautiful for this art; yet those of the Atlantic are sometimes 
made up into delicate and lovely bouquets. 

We must now do honour to the artists in wax. Miss Agnes Strickland, 
in her life of James the Second’s second wife, has something to say about 
wax flowers. “The beautiful imitations of natural flowers in wax which 
have lately afforded an attractive exercise for the taste and ingenuity of 
a of our youthful countrywomen, were first introduced into England 
by the mother of Mary Beatrice, as a present to her royal daughter ; as 
we find by the following passage in a contemporary letter from a corre- 
spondent of the Lady Margaret Russell, which gives some information re- 
lative to the ornamental works then in vogue among ladies of rank in the 
court of Mary Beatrice. ‘In gum flowers, Mrs. Booth tells me you and 
she is to doe something in that work, which I suppose must be extraordi- 
nary. I hope it will be as great perfection as the fine wax-work y® queen 
has, of nun’s work, of fruit and flowers, that her mother did put up for her, 
and now she has ‘em both for her chapel and her rooms. I do not know 
whether they be the four seasons of the year, but they say they are done 
sO Nin that they that see ‘em can hardly think ’em other than the 
real,’ : 

Who can forget, after having ones seen them, the recent productions of 
ourlady wax fower-niakers! How this simple material is fashtoned into 
glorious imitative flowers is something to be admired and marvelled at. 
Wax faces we do not like: they are always—waxy ; but the soft texture 
of wax renders it well suited for imitating flowers. 

Wax flower-making bas its literature. One authoress—in a smart little 
blue-covered, gilt-edged, hot-pressed, coloured-plated Royal Guide te 
Wax-Flower Modelling-—-tells her readers what they will have to procure, 
before they can become amateur artists in wax flowers. How that they 
must have white wax, yellow wax, orange wax, pink wax, and green wax ; 
that they must have an ivory pin with a large head, two steel pins with 
china heads, about a dozen bottles of different coloured powders, an as- 
sortment of large and small brushes, saucers, and little slabs of white mar- 
ble, green and white wire, scissors, and down, and smalt, and sepia, and 
lake ; that the wax must be soft, dull on one side, and sufficiently opaque 
to need no painting on the wrong side or under side of a flower; that the 
large ivory pin is useful for the Victoria Regia, the water lily, and other 
royal flowers; while the two smaller pins are of use for flowers of lesser 
magnitude; that the cake colours are to be rubbed down with the coloured 
wders before using; that the large white wire is to be used for the stems 
of dahlias and camellias, and such like flowers; the finer white wire to 
support the petals, and the green wire to make stems. The lady-artist 
then explains how to mix the colours and powders to produce the required 
tints; how to use the curling-pins, and the scissors,and the brushes. And 
then she takes, one by one, the principal kinds of flowers, and describes 
the method of modelling them in wax—the crocus, the snowdrop, the 
primrose, the violet, the anemone, the tulip, the narcissus, the jonquil, the 
daisy, the wallflower, the rhododendron, the jasmine, the rose in a dozen 
or so of varieties, the carnation, the myrtle, the honeysuckle, the fuchsia, 
the forget-me-not, the geranium, the mignonette, the orange blossom, the 
lily, the dahlia, the camellia, the passion-flower, the hollyhock, the cactas 
—all pass in succession under notice, and the means of imitating all are 
described. Let us see whether we can understand how to make a waxen 
snowdrop. ‘“ This charming pensive little flower should be prepared from 
double white wax. It consists of six petals, like its companion the crocus. 
The longest are left perfectly white, the others striped upon the inside 
with very light green paint ; and upon the opposite or exterior side of the 
petal is placed a triangular green spot, near the offend. Cut a fine green 
wire, three inches long ; cover it with a strip of light green wax, and affix 
to the end the stamina, cut from yellow wax. Place round these the 
striped petals, and those that are quite white immediately between ; finish 
off the same by placing a little double green wax at the end of the flower, 
which forms the calyx ; the flower-stem is then to be attached to a stronger 
stem : where they are united a vty a small sheath, cut from lemon wax, 
tinged round the edge with light green. The leaves are rather narrow, 
not so dark as the crocus, made from double wax. The head of the pin 
is merely rolled down the centre: they are attached a short way down 
the stem.” 

The largest flower yet modelled in wax is of course the magnificent Vie- 
toria Regia, that wonderful and peerless plant with the round table- 
leaves ; but the largest groups mount to four or five feet in height ; 
we have heard of mythic hundreds of pounds at which such groups have 
been valued, and of glass shades to cover them which beat all other glass 
shades in existence hollow. 





APPROACHING REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Among the new lights which have of late broken in upon the minds of 
those who lead the van in the science of agriculture, there is none more 
interesting than that which seems to foreshew the possibility of producip 
crops without manure. To make Dame Nature yield her bounties wit 
but little artificial assistance has long been among the dreams of philoso- 
phers ; and now we have indications that the dreams are to give place to 
realities. No result could be more opportune if, as some political econa- 
mists assert, agriculture affords far greater means and resources for the 
wellbeing of a population than trade, ne when made use of in re- 
formatory purposes. The fact, they say, would have been demonstrated 
long ago if agriculture bad only had fair play. Well, it has now got fair 
play, and is finding energy for improvements and experiments which are 
gradually leading to a solution of great questions, and to results very dif- 
ferent from those imagiced by theorists. Let us take a brief survey of 
the investigations ; it is something more than mere dry reading. 

Everybody knows that there are fifty-five or fifty-six elements which 








make up the mineral world, and only four of which are concerned in the 
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‘wegetable world—namely, hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, and 
‘azote. Itwe knew qruetahy when, where, and how plants obtain their 


should be sown in drier weather than oats. And it will surprise many to 
read, that he advocates a Jess —— use of the plou He holds 
to evil, one to be employ 


y these our of agriculture would be complete, | ploughing to be “a necessary only so far as 
py - reed peer oa only teenies wi Baby + profit of it to prac- | necessity requires ;”’ because, by the two frequent loosening of the soil, 
tice. But we are as yet on the threshold only of the owledge. | the decomposition of humus is so rapid as to overbalance the benefit sup- 


What we do know from recent experiments is, that plants do absorb azote, 
y, from the re. Priestley said so many 
however, were disputed and rejected. As it pro- 
which yield food to man and fodder to cattle most abundantly 
are those w come more especially under consideration. Farmers 
Toot crops with grain crops, with a view to prevent exhaus- 
this exhaustion, as late experience demonstrates, is best pre- 
offering all possible facilities for a free and full supply of nitro- 
from the atmosphere rather thanfrom other sources. Water and 
air, indeed, play a more important part in agriculture than many who till 
mere routine would be willing to believe. M. Baudrimont, 
_— of chemistry at the Faculty of Sciences at Bordeaux has just pany 
a work “ On the Existence of interstitial Currents in Arable Soil, 
the influence which they exert on Agriculture,” in which, after a long 
of the subject, he states that there is a natural process at work by 
liquid currents rise to the surface from a certain @epth in the 
and thus bring up materials that help either to maintain its fer- 
ty or to modify its character. Many phenomena of agriculture and of 
have at different times been observed, which, hitherto inexpli- 
ie, are readily explained on this theory. Such, for example, the im- 
provements which take place in fallows; and there is reason to believe 
‘that these currents materially influence the rotation of crops. 

In Germany, Schleiden is attracting much attention by his masterly 
views on the phenomena of vegetation ; and it will surprise many to hear 
that he admits of no relation between the fertility of a soil and the quan- 
tity of fertilising matters e ed upon it. “ The goodness of the soil, 
he says, “ depends upon its inorganic constituents, so far at least as they 
are soluble in water, or through continued action of carbonic acid ; and the 
more abundant and various these solutions, the more fruitful is the ground.” 
Arguing from this view, it is not richness of soil or humus that produces 
the multiplied varieties of Alpine plants in Germany, or the absence of it 
that uces but few. “ Soluble mineral constituents” are shewn to be 
the teristic of our cultivated fields; and “ an agricultural plant 
is defined as one “ distinguished from wild individuals of the same spe- 
cies by peculiar qualities which constitute its fitness for culture, and 

depend upon a modification of chemical action.’”” The amazing 

of Indian corn in Mexico—from 200 to 600 fold—is something which, 

with all our skill, we cannot accomplish, and is a fact in favour of the ar- 

gaument, “that in no case do the organic substances contained in the 

any direct part of the nutrition of plants.” The annual 

on of organic matter all over the earth is estimated at 145 billions 

of pounds, equal to 24 billions of cubic feet ; and if all vegetation depends 

on ic matter for nutrition, to satisfy this consumption “ there must 

Save been, 5000 years back, ten feet deep of pure organic substance on its 

warface.” Another illustration is furnished by taking the number of cat- 

tle and other animals in France in a given year (1844), and observing the 

amount of food they consume. The process of nutrition would require 

76,789,000,000 pounds of organic matter—six times more than the whole 

number contribute of organic matter towards reproduction, and in 100 
years “ the whole —_ material of the country would be consumed.” 

Again ; look ata farm. How much more is carried off from it than is 
given back again : generally the amount of its yield is three times greater 
than that of the organic matter it receives ; while of the manure applied, 
the greater = is not taken up, but imperceptibly decomposed. Carbon 
is the most important of the constituents of plants : an acre of sugar-plan- 
tation produces 7500 pounds of canes, of which 1200 pounds are carbon, 
and yet sugar-plantations are rarely manured, and then only with the ashes 
of the burnt canes. With bananas the result is still more striking: the 
yield is 98,000 pounds of fruit in a year from a single acre, and of this 
17,000 pounds—more than a fifth—is carbon; and the same acre will give 

same return year after year for twenty or thirty years ; and the ground 
at the end of that time will be richer than at the commencement, from 
nothing more than the decay of the large leaves of the plant. Here in 
Europe, too, the difference in weight and in carbon between the seed and 
the produce has often been noted—in wheat, 89 per cent.; in red clover, 
158 per cent.; and in peas, 361 per cent. These facts afford evidence of 
a supply of carbon derived from other sources than those commonly sup- 
posed to exist ; and while we know that seeds will germinate and become 
vigorous plants in pure quartzose sand, or in cotton wool, or on a board, 
we seem to have proof that the chief source of supply is the atmosphere. 
This is an interesting point, which further research will verify : Schleiden 
shews the process to be eminently simple. He says in his wok, of which 
@ translation has been published by the Horticultural Society : “ Accord- 
ing to Link, Schwartz, and others, an acre of water-meadow produces 
saga ofhay, which, when dry, contains 45°8 per cent. of carbon. The 
hay then yields 2000 pounds of carbon, to which 1000 pounds may be added 
for the portion of the year in which the grass is not cut, and the roots. To 
produce these 3000 pounds of carbon, 10,980 pounds of carbonic acid are 
requisite, which may be raised to 12,000 pounds, to compensate for the 
nightly expiration. Now, Schubler has shewn that an acre of so wretched 
@ grass as Poa annua exhales in 120 days (too low a computation) of 
‘active vegetation, 6,000,000 pounds of water. To supply the exigencies 
of the plants, therefore, it is only necessary for the meadow to imbibe 3} 
grains of carbonic acid with every pound of water. 
Mr. Lawes has found, also, that in a plant of any one of our ordinary 
, more than 200 grains of water must pass through it, for a single 
of solid substance to accumulate within it.. He states the evapora- 
from an acre of wheat during the period of its J pater to be 114,860 
gallons, or 73,510,000 gallons per square mile. With clover, it is rather 
more ; with peas and barley, less. en we apply these calculations to 
a county or a kingdom, we are lost in the magnitude of the processes by 
which nature works; but we see the more clearly that, on such a scale, 
the quantity of material supplied by the air, though minute to the indivi- 
dual, becomes vast in the aggregate. Wesee, moreover, the necessity for 
understanding the relations between evaporation and rate of growth, and 
the laws and effects of absorption in soils. A thousand pounds of dry cal- 
*areous sand will gain two pounds in weight in twelve hours when the air 
is moist, while pure agricultural clay will gain thirty-seven pounds. 
source of nitrogen comes next to be considered; and this also is 
seen to be independent of manures. Hereupon, it is observed that “ our 
domestic plants do not require a greater supply than in a state of nature. 
A water-meadow which has never received any dung, yields yearly from 
forty to ‘ifty pounds of nitrogen, while the best ploughed land yields only 
about thirty-one pounds. The plants for which most dung is used, as po- 
tatoes and turnips, are in fact- proportionally the poorest in nitrogen.” 


< 


That there is a supply independent of the soil, is further seen in the mil- 
lions of hides furnished every year by the cattle of the Pampas without 


any diminution of produce; and in the great quantities of nitrogenous 
matters, hay, butter and cheese, carried off from pasture-land ; far more 
than is returned by the animals fed thereon. Experiments with various 
kinds of plants on various soils have satisfactorily demonstrated that in- 
crease of nitrogen in the land and in the crop does take place quite irre- 
spective of supplies of manure. 

With respect to ammonia, “ it appears that one-thirteenth ofa grain in 
every pound of water is sufficient for the exigencies of vegetation, and 
there is no spring-water in the universe which contains so little.” 
Then as to sulphar and phosphorus, which are also among the constituents 
of plants, the quantity needed in proportion to the time of vegetation is 
80 small, that one-540,000th of a grain of sulphuretted hydrogen per cubic 
foot diffased through the atmosphere to a height of 3000 feet is all that is 


The consideration that cereals would soon disap from the north of 
, if not cultivated, and perhaps from nearly the whole of this quar- 
ter of the globe, adds weight to the arguments in favor of enlightened at- 
tention to the inorganic-constituents of plants. The point is to bring the 
soil into harmony with the conditions by which be pro- 
moted. Much d onthe nature of the soil; the darkest coloured 
lands are generally the highest in temperature ; hence the advantage of 
vegetable mould ; while deep, light sands, and clay, which turns almost 
to stone in dry weather, weary and vex the cultivator by their unprofi- 
tableness. It is to be remembered, however, that soils which have the 
highest temperature of their own, may not be those most susceptible of 
receiving heat—that is, from the sun, because some lands are warmed by 
the springs that irrigate them. Here we have an explanation of the phe- 
nomena of certain soils which are warm in winter and cool in summer. 
of humus evolves heat by the process of combustion ; and 
clay, and humus, are the com ons needed, the clay being in 
~ Soe © % 50 per cont; if less than 10 per cent., the land 

poor. 
’s views apply chiefly to the practice of German ag- 
they ry be found to bear on - whole ~ cultivation. 
up he insists strongly on the necessi . good 
seed ; that barren soil, he observes, is likely to be more true to its 
kind than from well-manured land. Also, that the time of sowing should 
be adapted to the requirements of the plant; rye and barly, for instance, 


be 
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posed to arise from exposure to the atmosphere. He shews, too, that 
covered fallows are in most cases preferable to naked fallows, as the latter 
tend to waste the valuable qualities of the soil ; while, in a field sown with 
clover, the quantity of humus and carbonic acid is increased wy the leaves 
preventing evaporation. Naked fallowing is to be adopted only when the 
soil cannot be loosened in any other way ; but there is to be no stand-still ; 
“the notion of rest, so prevalent among cultivators, is clearly wrong ex- 
cept it be rest from the destructive influence of the plough ;” and always 
must it be borne in mind, “ that manuresdo net act immediately on vege- 
tation by means of their organic contents, but by reason of the inorganic 
substances which they involve.” 

Such is a brief outline of some of the views of one who holds a high po- 
sition among men of science ; and me in some particulars they may 
seem to be at variance with practice in this country, there is much in them 
worthy the attention of intelligent cultivators. It is remarkable how dif- 
ferent branches of science help in are the question, and facts arise 
in support of the pbilosopber’s theories. By a recent inquiry into the 
amount and nature of the rain-fall at the observatory, Paris, it has been 
proved, that from the Ist of July 1851 to the end of 1852, the quantity of 
azote combined therewith was—omitting fractions—twenty-two kilogram- 
mes per acre, being twelve kilogrammes in the form of azotic acid, and ten 
kilogrammes of ammonia. The quantity of uncombined ammonia in the 
same time was thirteen kilogrammes per acre ; and of uncombined azotic 
acid, forty-six kilogrammes. In the months when azotic acid was most 
abundant, there was least ammonia; the former always increases with 
stormy weather. Besides these elements, the quantity of chlorine present 
was equivalent to eighteen kilogrammes of marine salt, leaving out the 
insoluble matters held in suspension. 

In all this, we seem to get a giimpse of the law of supply and demand 
in the great vegetative operations of nature; and we see that those who 
advocate a more sparing employment of manures are rot without good 
reason for their arguments. In the middle of Russia, corn is grown year 
after year on the same land with no other fertiliser than the burnt straw ; 
and in parts of Spain, wheat and barley succeed each other without any 
manure at all. And without going so far for facts, we have them close at 
hand in one of our midland counties. A few years ago, the Rev. S. Smith 
of Lois Weedon, in the neighbourhood of Banbury, instituted a course of 
experiments on this very point, and with results which are singularly in- 
teresting. He took a field of four acres, having a gravelly soil, with clay, 
marl, and gravel as the subsoil. It had been hard worked for a hundred 
years ; but except a thorough ploughing, no other means were taken to 
improve it : not a particle of manure was supplied. Wheat wasthen sown 
in single grains, three inches apart, and in rows a foot apart, a space of 
three feet being left quite bare between each three rows, and this was con- 
tinued in alternate stripes all across the field. The sowing took place at 
the beginning of autumn ; and in November, when the planted rows began 
to shew, all the intervening three-feet spaces were trenched by the spade, 
and six inches of the subsoil made to change places with the surface. “In 
the spring,” says the reverend agricul turist, “ I well hoed and hand-weeded 
the rows of wheat, and stirred the intervals with a one-horse scarifier three 
or four times, up to the very period of flowering in June.’ The crop look- 
ed thin and miserable until after April, when it began “ to matand tiller ;”’ 
it did not turn yellow in May, and the stalk grew sostout and strong as to 
bear up well against storms. When harvested, the result was highly grati- 
fying, for the yield amounted to from thirty-six to forty bushels per acre, 
or rather per half-acre, seeing that as the alternate stripes were left bare, 
only one half of the field was really planted. The quantity of seed used 
per half-acre was a little more than a peck. 

Adjoining the field in which these experiments were carried on was an- 
other which had four ploughings, ten tons of manure, six or seven times as 
much seed, and yet it gave a quarter less to the acre. This might be 
looked on as an accident, were it not that Mr. Smith has repeated his 
experiment year after year, and always with greater success. He believes 
that if all the conditions be literally fulfilled, the same favourable result 
may invariably be obtained. No manure whatever is to be used ; and in 
the second year, the stripe is to be sown which was left bare in the first ; 
and so on, changing from one to the other, year after year. 

Here arises the question as to cost, and in contrasting the expense of 
ploughing with that of spade-labour, he finds that he takes up only so 
much of the subsoil as the atmosphere will readily decompose in the year 
—four, five, or six inches, descending gradually to two spits. He em- 
ploys six men at 2s. a day, and they dig an acre in five days, making an 
outlay of 60s. for the whole; but as only one half is to be dug for the 
year’s crop, the time and cost are reduced by one-half, and thus brought 
down to the cheapest rate of ploughing. The cost per acre, in the in- 
stance above mentioned, was £3, 14s., the return from the four quarters 
and two bushels of wheat, and the straw, £11, 14s., leaving a profit of £8. 
It should be understood that the cost includes rates, taxes, interest, scari- 
fying, reaping—in short, all the operations from digging to harvest. 

The parish in which Mr. Smith resides contains 200 wheat-growing 
acres; he calculates that fifty labourers would have dug these in two 
months and eight days, so that, beginning the last week in September, all 
would be finished by the first week in December, leaving five months for 
the occurrence of casualties and their reparation before the crop has grown. 
His system, after the first ploughing, it will be seen, is based entirely on 
spade-husbandry ; he is of opinion, that it is applicable to thousands of 
acres “ of hitherto impracticable and unremunerating clay.” 

Schleiden and Smith agree in their faith in nature’s unassisted fertili- 
sing powers, if not in their mode of clearing the way for the exercise of 
those powers. The system of the latter combines fc!low without loss, for 
the yield is double ; nature is left todrop the ammonia, and time is given 
for its combination with mineral mattersin the soil. The atmosphere con- 
tains all the organic elements of wheat, and if the ground be kept stirred, 
uncrusted, and loosened to a suitable depth, they will find their way in ; 
and nitrogen even, as late experiments demonstrate, will be absorbed. 
As for the inorganic constituents, Mr. Smith believes that they always 
exist in sufficient abundance, if sought for by frequent digging. 





THE FUNERAL OF LOUGH ERNE. 


There is not in Ireland scenery much more beautiful than that which 
borders Lough Erne. Part of it is highly cultivated, adorned with views 
of seats, the grounds of which, richly planted, run shelving down to the 
lake, on whose waters the long arms of the lime and drooping-willow, at 
the season I write of, lay sweeping in their summer luxuriance ; other 
parts are wild and mountainous, barren and bare. We had gone out in 
the morning from the neighbouring house, where I was a visitor, to enjoy 
a view of this scenery from the water; but after an hour’s sail, the wind 
rose, the sky became cloudy, and we landed. I soon separated from my 
party, and indulged my solitary fancies by striking into a wilder and more 
secluded path. . 

The storm was gathering fast, but the sky was not dark, except when 
masses of owed poner rapidly along, cast deep shadows over the scenery, 
which brightened again under that red and stormy sky. These clouds 
were congregating thickly to windward ; yet, notwithstanding, I seated 
myself on a piece of detached rock, upon the ae bank, which afforded 
me two views of striking contrast. On the right, looking up the lake. you 
saw the cultivated I have mentioned, where deep woods, tinged 
with autumn’s varying shades, opened to give outlets to glimpses of slop- 
ing lawns and dotted with flocks ; the stately mansion, the white, 
peaceful-looking dwelling, the distant uprising spire—these lay on one 
side. On the other, the hills ascended to mountains, bleak, frowning, and 
distinct ; the sides of the lake were bare, and, instead of being bounded 
by a similar precipitous and thickly wooded bank, presented a level shore 
of shelly sand, on which stood a fine dilapidated fortress, one of the strong- 
holds of the Irish at the time when both natives and royalists fell before 
the \devastating Cromwell. A little further from the shore, where the 

d rose rather abruptly, there lay a ruin of another description, equal- 
e common in Ireland—an old church or chapel, with itsivied tower ; and 


around it, hanging, as it were, on the sloping hill, the ancient burial-} Ai 


ground, the resort of devotion and affection, where the rude enclosure of 
osier-work, or the wooden cross, marked the site of the narrow dwelling, 
or the curiously cut paper-garland waved at its head, speaking in strong 
— of the depth of the love which fills an Irish heart, even in com- 
pany with feelings which are apt to seem the most inconsistent with it. 

y attention was attracted by a peculiar sound, which at first I thought 
was a forerunner of the ap ing storm. I rose and listened ; again it 
fel, dstinet, mournful, and prolonged, upon my ear, and I distinguished 
that strange wild dirge denominated the Irish Cry. It came onward, 
floating on the whistling breeze, and winding among the declivities and 
down the sides of the wild and lofty hills. 

The Irish custom of ting with the dead for having left this 
world is, I believe, well known ; and as I listened, my slight knowledge 
of the language, and early familiarity with that singular death-wail, ena- 
bled me to make out several expressions of this nature, mingled witb epi- 


thets of peculiar and touching endearment. The following lines of irre- 
gular verse were composed then. I called them— 
WORDS TO THE IRISH CRY. 

Oh! joy of our hearts, why left ye us mourning, 

To sleep ‘neath the turf, and to dwell in the grave t 

Wh ye go without hope of Teo | 
To hear our glad welcome ?/—oh! why did ye die? 
Why did you die, and thy house filled with plenty, 
And the wife of thy youth and thy children all there ? 
Why did you go where thy love had not sent ye? 
Avourneen, avourneen !—oh! why did ye die? 


Light of our eyes, the glad sunshine is glowing, 

But cold is the gloom of the dark narrow house ; 
Sweet is the breath of the summer wind blowing — 
Acushla, acushla !—oh ! why did ye die? 

The house of thy dwelliug is still as the grave, 

The wail of thy children floats wild on the air, 

The dog waits thy coming, the boat rides the wave— 
Why did ye leave us?--oh! why did ye die? 


O’er thy cold narrow house shall the wail of her sorrow 
Rise wide on the gale from the wife thou hast left ; 
And the eyes of thy children shall wait for the morrow, 
To see thee returning—oh ! why did ye die? 

Why did ye die, when the world had not grieved thee, 
And each cherished blessing of life was thine own— 
When no joy had forsaken, no friend had deceived thee, 
Gramachree, gramachree !—why did ye die ? 


The funeral procession was for some time in my sight ; but I was rather 
surprised to find it halt immediately beneath me, A rude coffin, covered 
with black, was laid upon the sands, and the party attending it separated 
into groups, and fell into conversation. It was strange to see a party with 
such a tacle of mortality full before them, bearing all the appear- 
ances of indifference, discussing the affairs of this life, jesting, if an occa- 
sion arose, but not even feigning concern for the event that called them 
together. Yet this was not, like many Irish funerals, a scene of reckless 
and indecent mirth. There was an a | of anxiety, if not uneasthess, in 
most of the countenances, not excepting that of a beautiful girl, who ap- 
wey to follow the movements and watch the looks of the men, as their 

eads turned often in — directions, with a gaze of expectation or a 
glance of fear. I found they were waiting here the arrival of the priest, 
who was to perform the service before the body was carried for interment 
across the lake ; and that they also feared the advance of another party, 
who would obstruct the design of burying the deceased in the old chapel 
ground. The case was this: the man who lay within the coffin had been 
a member of one of the factions that disgrace Ireland. The party to 
which he belonged had caused the deaths of two young men of the oppo- 
site faction. Revenge was as usual sworn, and this unfortunate man, 
though guiltless of the actual offence, was, as one of the faction, 80 se- 
verely beaten at a fair, that he died in consequence. His own party, 
looking on him as a sort of martyr, resolved to give him the benefit of a 
grave in the old church-yard ; these ancient places being, in the estima- 
tion of the people, doubly hallowed ground. This design, however, as its 
accomplishment would be a mark of respect to the fallen man, it was feared 
the adverse faction would oppose ; and as its power was much greater, 
and its members were likely to come prepared, the safety of the persons 
who undertook this funeral enterprise was considered very questionable. 
These circumstances were mostly known to me before; for I gathered 
enough from the words I heard beneath me to ascertain, that this was the 
funeral of a man whose death we had lamented over a day or two before. 

Two persons of the group especially engaged my notice. One wasa 
man above middle age, whose mild and pensive cast of countenance 
seemed”to me to indicate a soft and superstitious turn of mind ; perlaps., 
however, my skill in physiognomy was aided by some actual knowledge of 
the character. The other was the young girl before alluded to. My at- 
tention was first drawn to her by this man saying these simple words : 
“ Aileen, astore, here’s a seat for you.” 

‘“‘ Take it yourself, father,” she replied, throwing herself on the sand as 
she spoke, with a laugh that spoke that merriment of heart which is a con- 
tinual feast to its possessor. 

I never saw a finer picture of a country-girl than this Aileen. She was 
in the first bloom and blush of youth: she wore the unusual equipment of 
a bonnet, which is more common in the north than in other parts of Ire- 
land; it had previously been much blown about by the wind, and fell back 
entirely as she threw herself on her lowly seat ; and while with one hand 
she endeavoured to push back the loosened hair that blew over a face to 
which the common emblem of lilies and roses would be more applicable 
than tothat of many high-born dames, and with the other drew on the 
unusual Covering, a look of vexation gave comical turn to her lau 
features, as she cried : “ Ah, then, weary on you for a bonnet : it’s always 
for leaving me you are!” 

To gaze on that healthy-looking girl, free from al! visitings of pain and 
grief, or even thought, no one could have helped prognosticating that 
length of days, and these spent in joyousress, would be her lot. But who 
sees the end from the beginning? 

The — of the priest was announced: the wind was now boiste- 
rous; and finding myself somewhat inconveniently placed, and thinking 
it might not be decent to walk by while his reverence was engaged in his 
sacred office, I prepared to leave my hiding-place. Before I emerged into 
the sight of the company below me, my foot struck against a piece of 
rock, which, being thrown off a rather precarious balance, rolled down on 
the shore with some noise. 

What a cry followed itsdescent! ‘Mother! mother! mother!’’ Aileen 
screamed in accents of fear or agony, and throwing herself on her father, 
circled him in her arms. The cause of that cry was this: poor Aileen 
feared not for herself; but that strange presentiment of coming events, 
which sometimes so unaccountably overhangs the mind, had much dis- 
turbed her mother’s, which was by no means a weak one ; and when she 
found that her timid and really superstitious husband felt bound by a 
sense of honour to brave the danger which she somehow fancied threatened 
him on that day, she, being herself detained by illness, sent her young 
daughter to defend him from it or deter him from seeking it. It is com- 
mon in Ireland for women to flock to every scene of anticipated riot or 
danger, either to be the preventers or the instigators of evil. The fall of 
the stone was mistaken for the advance of the hostile faction, and Aileen’s 
cry and aétion arose from her desire to fulfil her mother’s behests. Poor 
woman! she had adventared the whole of her treasures with a view to 
save a part. 

My appearance quickly dissipated their fears. ‘* Why then, Aileen, 
agra,” said the father, disengaging himself; ‘‘isn’t it yourself that’s the 
poor foolish creature? The heart of a cat isn’t in you, alanna.” 

“Tam sorry I alarmed you,” I said, looking at Aileen, who, deeply 
blushing, again pulled on her bonnet, and begged my pardon. 

“ Ob, no,” I answered, “I ought to ask yours.” 

“The goodness keep us from that-—-that you should go for to ask par- 
don, ma’am! But it wasn’t for myself I was afeard ; only my poor mo- 
ther, ma’am, she laid it on me to bring father home safe to her.” 

“ Well,” I said, “if there is any danger around you that you cannct of 

ourself avoid, I hope you will seek the protection of Him who can deliver 
all evil.” 

The people ali bowed their heads reverently ; and with expressions of 
“True for you, ma’am,” and “Sure enough, that’s all that’s in it,” and 
such like, they opened a way for me to pass on te a more retired and 
sheltered spot. 

Before the funeral-service was over, the apprehensions of the people had 
greatly changed their object. There was no appearance of the hostile 
faction ; but the lowering clouds, the boisterous wind, and stormy Jake, 
led them to fear that a passage over it might be attended with some risk, 
as well as unpleasantness. The water was already dark and heavily roll- 
ing ; and the wind still increasing in violence, most of the persons assem- 
bled asserted that it would be wiser to put off the interment of the corpse 
until the next day, and deposit it in a secure situation ; but the nearest 
relatives of the deceased were vehemently opposed to a plan that would 
allow time for opposition on the part of their enemies. Among the 
strongest opposers of the further prosecution of the design, was poor 
leen : she implored her father to desist from it, and used all ber rustic 
eloquence to prevail on the persons who wished to carry it into effect. 
Patrick Moran, a man easily persuaded, and always inclined to yield to 
his only and loving child, took her hand, and was turning away with her 
to go home, when one of the brothers of the deceased, placing himself in 
his path, thus addressed, or rather, in the Irish mode, interrogated him : 
“Then, Patrick Moran, is this yourself! You that was ever ready to help 
the right side? Then, have you the heart of a man in you at all at all? 
and his reverence standing by to look at you ; and isn’t it a burning me 
to think you’d be after turning your back on us in this way ’—and he that 
died in the cause, and all.”’ ee . 

“T tell you,” said Moran, “it’s not for myself I’m afeard ; if it wasn’t 
for this young creature, it’s a hundred such lakes I’d be after crossing to 
do him any sarvice. Will you go home to your mother without me, Aileen, 
aroon? My blessing be with you, and do—— Oh! svourneen—you see, 





now, Bryan, how it’s with me,” said the father, 
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“Bah! and you to be ruled by the word of a silly colleen! But 
haven’t you ia faith at all, man? Isn’t there Father M Mahon standing 
beside us, and don’t you know that if he was to lay his hand to it, he 
could send as across the lake like a sea-gull, if it was rolling as high as 
the ocean itself, let alone that bit of a swell?” 

«['m not for denying that,” said Moran ; “the goodness keep us from 
all such thoughts! No mistrust of his power came over me ; but, you 
see he hasn’t done it.” 

The hint was taken, the priest was spoken to ; the merits and necessity 
of the case were urged, and prevailed ; some ceremonies were performed, 
and some prayers muttered, and it was then declared as safe to cross the 
stormy lake in that frail but charmed conveyance as to walk on dry and 
level earth. Moran’s fears were all at once allayed ; he stepped in per- 
fect security into the blessed boat, which had been for some time rocking 
its only freight—the coffin and the dead ; but though he said that no mis- 
chief could happen to them now they had got the blessing, he yet added 
an entreaty to Aileen to go back with those who, it had been previously 
arranged, should only attend the procession to the water’s edge. Aileen 
replied by stepping into the boat, and saying ; “ Well, then, father, the 
blessing will hold good for me as well, I suppose ; and whether or no, I'l 
never face mother till you are with me.” 

The drawing-room of the house where I was staying was cheerful and 
bright ; bat, without, the tall trees bent, and seemed to groan in the how}l- 
ing wind. A gentleman, who had been out on a visit to the stables, came 
in, and said to me that great apprehensions were felt for the safety of the 
boat, the adventures of which I had been relating at dinner, One of the 
servants, who had walked a considerable distanee, had seen it leaving the 
opposite side at a time which allowed scarcely any hope but that it must 
have arrived unless some accident had occurred. .The wind was boister- 
ous, but no rain fell ; the moon, struggling with clouds that drifted across 
her, emitted a faint, pallid light : we secured ourselves as well as we could, 
and, with the help of. the gentlemen’s arms, reached the lake. . 

Its shores were not solitary : the moontight wassufficient to give a view 
of the anxious faces that looked over its waters; a stillness like that of 
coming death prevailed ; not even a surmise was heard ; awful suspense 
held every heart and tongue. 1t was not possible to see many yards over 
the lake ; the wind, which blew in strong, fitful gusts, curled up high and 
foaming waves, that broke witha hollow roar, and lay still until another 
blast upraised them. : 

The only hope was that the boat, unable to maintain a direct course, 
might be beating down the stream; the nation was quickly caught, and 
the bystanders turned their wailings into prayer. Some of them flew for 
the priest who had blessed the boat, and, hurrying him down, besought 
him again to exert his power. With marks of considerable agitation, he 
read the prayers for allaying storms ; he then cast holy water on the trou- 
bled lake, and motioned the sign of the cross against the stormy sky : and 
the one, just then, blew one ofits loudest gusts, and the other, lifting a 
crested wave, dashed it at his feet. . 

The gentlemen who accompanied us devised other means of succouring 
the distressed, if, indeed, such were still needed. They had fires lighted in 
the safest landing places, and listened, as they stood in their wide-spread- 
ing light, to hear if any answers came to the shouts with which for some 
time the shores re-echoed. No responding sound came over the dark 
waters ; one or two bright flashes of lightning glanced over the angry sky, 
and shewed further the surface of the lake, but shewed nothing upon it. 
A loud peal of thunder was the prelude to a heavy fall of rain ; and heart- 
sick, we returned trom our expedition. 

The next morning all wasknown. The sun was bright: the wind, allay- 
ed by the rain, had sunk almost to rest; the waters of the beautiful lake 
were still discoloured and swollen, but calm; and there was the boat 
floating, keel upwards, upon them! Aileen and her father lay, with all 
its other passengers, low, low beneath them! There were many sharers 
in their fate ; but—-alas for human nature !—the heart pauses the longest 
over the fate of the young, the lovely, and the loved. 
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THE OLD COCKADE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FREDERIC SOULIE, 


In the year 1831, I was spending an evening at the house of a General, 
who bad been one of Napo!eon’s bravest officers. There were some other 
ests, and we were chatting sociably around the fire, when M. Louis 
acquet was announced, and we saw an extremely handsome young ofli- 
cer of Marines enter. He seemed to be about twenty-two years old ; his 
countenance was frank and open, his bearing singularly graceful. and his 
ensigo’s uniform—evidently quite new—was put on with much care and 
neatness, One portion of his costume, however, contrasted oddly enomgh 
with the rest. In the black, glosey cap, which he carried in his hand) was 
fastened an old, soiled, faded cockade. Involuntarily many eyes glanced 
curiously at this incongruous decoration ; and our host, in a whisper, 
drew his wife’s attention to this circumstance ; to which she replied by a 
gentle smile. M. Jacquet blushed deeply, yet not with an air of shame 
or confusion, but rather with one of genuine modesty. And the General, 
tiking his band, said : 

“ You are a brave lad, Louis.” , 

The General’s wife then took his hand; and the young officer kissed 
hers, with respectful tenderness. 

This little scene interested us all, yet no orfe ventured to ask its expia- 
nation ; when an old officer, who had been rather silent hitherto, sud- 
denly rose, and said to our host: 

“So this is your Jacquet, General ; and this is the real cockade !”’ 

And taking the cap from its owner’s hands, he looked at its battered 
ornament with strange fondness, while a tear rolled down on his grey 
moustache. Every one present then crowded round to examine the mys- 
terious cockade, and asked the General to tell its history. 

As he hesitated, the old officer said : 

“Tis a story which I am sure will interest you ; and with the permis- 
sion of oar host and his young friend, I will tell it.” 

No objection being made, he began thus: 

‘“ After the memorable interview between Napoleon and Alexander, the 
former of these two Emperors wishing to show to the other the troops 
which had conquered him, a grand review took place. As Napoleon was 
inspecting, with a pleased eye, the ranks of his Imperial Guard, he paused 
before a remarkably powerful-looking grenadier, whose face was seared 
from the forehead to the chin by a deepscar. Pointing him out to the 
Emperor Alexander, Napoleon said : 

“*¢ What do you think of the soldiers who can resist sach wounds?’ 

“«What do you think of the soldiers who can give them?’ said Alex- 
ander, readily. 

_ ** They are dead,’ said the grenadier ; thus mingling in the conversa- 
tion of the two most powerful monarchs in the world. 

“ Alexander then turning towards his mighty rival, said, courteously : 

“* Sire, you are everywhere a conqueror.’ 

_“** Because the Guard has done its duty,’ replied Napoleon, with a 
friendly gesture towards the grenadier. 

“ A few days afterwards, as the Emperor of France was passing through 
the camp, he saw the grenadier, seated on a stone, with his legs crossed, 
and dancing a chubby boy of two years old on his foot. Napoleon paused 
before him ; and the old soldier, without rising, said : 

“* Pardon, Sire ; but if I stood up, Jacquet would scream like one of 
the King of Prussia’s fiters ; and that would annoy your Majesty.’ 

***)Tis well!” said Napoleon. *‘ Your name is ) Kitna ? 

«Yes, my Emperor, Jacques. That’s the reason they call this little 
fellow Jacquet.’ 


“+ He is your son ?” 

_“*No, my Emperor ; his father was an old comrade of mine, who had 
his leg shot off, two months ago, and died on the field. His mother, who 
followed the camp, was killed by a sabre-cut while she was giving her 
husband a driok, She had this baby tied on her back : and we touad him 
some hours after her death, roaring like a young bull, with his stomach 
as empty as the King of Spain’s coffers.’ ; 

«Then you have adopted the child?’ 

“*T and my comrades. Bat as I was the first to find him they have 
given him especially to me.’ ; 

“Napoleon looked for a moment at the grenadier, who continued to 
give Jacquet a lesson in riding, and then said : : 

“*T owe you something, Jacques.’ ‘ 

& ‘ Me, my Emperor? You have already given me a cross for this 
scar. 
“+ T owe you some return for what you said to the Em nder.’ 
B. ‘ 7“ I say anything uncivil to that Emperor? Has he eae 
of me 

“*No, certainly ; for lam going to reward you. Come! What do 
you wish for?’ 

“* Ma fot,’ replied Jacques, ‘I don’t wish for anything ; but, my Em- 
peror, if yon would just give some token to this little chap, it would bring 
him good luck.’ 

“*Willingly,’ was the reply. And Jacques, rising, took the child on 
bis arm, and approached Napoleon, who was searching his pockets for 


come souvenir. He found some gold pieces, which he quickly put back ; 
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for it was not with money that he purchased his soldiers’ hearts. 
sought again, and found nothing but papers. At length, in the pocket of 
his vest, he found his snaff-box, and offered it to the grenadier. Jacques | 
began to laugh, and said : ‘ 

** What nonsense? Give a snaff-box to a child that can’t even smoke!’ 
* “ At that moment the Emperor felt something pull his hat ; and he saw 
that the child, raised on the soldier’s arm, had got his tiny hand into the 
loop, and was playing with the cockade. 

«Hold, sir.’ said the grenadier. ‘The little fellow is like your Ma- | 
jesty, he takes whatever he chooses himself!’ | 

“* Well,’ replied the Emperor, ‘let him keep it!’ And detaching the | 
cockade with his own hand, he gave it to the child, to whom Jacques said, 
as he danced him in his arms: 

“* Come, show his Majesty that you know how to talk!’ 

And the baby, laughing and clapping his hands, stammered softly the 
words : ; 

“** Ong ive de Empeau !” 

“From that day, Jacques followed his illustrious master through all 
his chequered fortanes, and accompanied him to the island of Elba. 
Jacquet was also in every campaign, sometimes trolling with the grena- 
diers, carried on a baggage-waggon, sometimes riding on his protector’s 
back. He had a miniature sword and uniform, and quickly learned to 
play on the fife ; while Jacques, who loved and honoured Napoleon above 
every human being, had taught Jacquet to do the same. The grenadier 
was at first greatly puzzled as to how the child ought to wear the cock- 
ade; till at length he bethought him of enclosing it in a Jittle case, 
ema he hung around his protégé’s neck, at the same time saying to 

im: 

“* Mind, Jacquet, night and morning when you say your prayers, always 

take out this relic and pray for a blessing on our Emperor, who gave it 








ou. 

“ This the child never failed todo; constantly associating in his pray- 
ers the name of Napoleon with that of Papa Jacques. 

“ Years passed on; Napoleon was banished to St. Helena, the army 
was disbanded, and poor Jacques found himself thrown on the world in his 
old age, without any possessions but his cross and his little Jacquet. Louis 
—for by that name the boy had been baptized—has often told me how it 
pained his childish heart to see his brave father, who, a few months before, 
thought nothing of making a forced march of fifteen leagues while fully 
accoutred, now bending under the weight of a small packet of clothes, 
and dropping from fatigue after walking a few miles. Every day he be- 
came weaker. They generally their nights in stables; and Louis 
used to collect scattered handfuls of straw to cover the ehivering limbs of 
the old grenadier. They lived principally on scraps of food given them by 
charitable innkeepers and peasants. One day the poor old man felt un- 
able to rise from off the floor of a deserted hut where he had passed the 
night, and murmured as it were in spite of himself: 

“< Jacquet, Iam dying ; get me a little brandy.’ 

“The child burst into a hearty fit of crying, and then went out on the 
road to ask for alms ; but he got nothing, and felt ready to despair, when 
suddenly a ion struck him; he fell on his knees, took out the case 
that contained his cockade, and sobbed aloud : 

“*My God!—-my God! In Thy great mercy send me some brandy for 
Papa Jacques!’ 

“ He continued to repeat these words as well as his tears would permit, 
until a gentleman who was passing by, stopped, and began to question him. 
The child, in an artless manner, told his his' ; and finished by saying : 

“* Papa Jacques desired me never to part with this cockade. He said 
that it would always bring me good luck, and I would rather cut off my 
arm than lose it: still you may have it, if you will only give me a few 
sous to buy brandy for him ?”’ 

“Much moved, the stranger answered : 

“9 > child, God, to whom you prayed so fervently, has left in France 
some old soldiers ready to share His gifts with their comrades. Take me 
to your father.” 

*“* And this man ?’ 

“* This benevolent man,’ interrupted the young officer, ‘ this kind, good 
officer took me in his arms: me—a poor little mendicant! He caused 
Jacques to be carried to hi- house, restored him to life, and never allowed 
him to want for anything until his death, which did not take place for 
many years. As to me, he treated me like ason ; and still each day loads 
me with his benefits.’ 

“ And turning to the General and his wife, the young man embraced 
them both, while his eyes were filled with tears.” 

‘* You have not finished the story, Louis,” said the General. You did 
not say that I promised torestore to you the Emperor’s cockade whenever 
you returned with an epaulette, gained as we old soldiers gained ours. 
And to-day, my friends, you see the cockade in his cap ; for Loais was at 
the taking of Algiers, and his Captain, who had taken him out merely as 
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a recruit, has sent him home to me an Ensign!” 

So saying, the General once more embraced his adopted son. We were 
all aes and I saw another tear stealing down on the old officer’s grey 
moustache. 





THE MULATTO PAINTER. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


It was inthe studio of Velasquez : the great painter was surrounded 
by his pupils, all silent and busy. The painter’s easel stood in the cen- 
tre of the group ; and occasionally he laid his brushes aside, to walk round 
and observe the progress of their work. 

The room wherein he held his school was large, lofty, and lit from 
above by asky-light, across which a canvas blind was partly drawn. Pow- 
erful masses of light and shadow were thus cast down upon the scene, im- 
parting to it those sudden and beautiful contrasts which are so delightful 
to the eye of an artist. 

The walls aoe covered with studies in all stages of progress ; from the 
first rude outfine to the finished painting. Here, a crucifixion sketched in 
crayons, was pinned beside the door ; here, a half-length portrait of a 
Spanish dancing girl ; a littlefarther on,a representation of a dead body 
extended on bed, looked almost real in the distance ; in one corner, a lay- 
figure {draped in a long scarlet mantle, was leaning awkwardly against a 
hobby-horse, whose sole duty appeared to be the patient cpkanenss of 
rusty chain armour and tarnished velvet housings ; another corner was 
heaped up with broken plaster casts of the Apollo and Laocoon, torsos, 
masks, rapiers, lutes, gigantic hands and feet, bronzes, helmets, targets, 
folios, empty frames, lances, fuils, colour-boxes, canvas rolls, and all the 
multifarious rubbish that crowds the painter’s atelier ; another figure in 
a suit of polished steel, stood like a dumb sentinel near the entrance; close 
beside it, on ashelf with some dusty books and a broken hour glass, a hu- 
man skull looked grim and ghastly, with acap and feather set jauntily 
upon the fleshless brow—the freak, probably, of some thoughtless student ; 
antique presses and chairs of carved ebony were also ped in different 
parts of the room ; and in one of the latter, a beautiful dark girl was sit- 
ting, clothed in rich robes,and crowned with a gilt coronet. This was the 
model, and she represented for the nonce a Queen of Spain. Facing her 
stood the great artist himself, and under his marvellous touch, a glorious 
picture was rapidly unfolding itself upon the canvas. Arch after arch of 
a noble Cathedral stretching away in dim vistas ; stained windows with 
the sunset flushing through upon pavement in purple and gold ; cour- 
tiers, cardinals, kings and queens, a noble and royal company—such was 
the subject of his work. 

Close beside Velasquez stood a mulatto slave of some thirty-five or for- 
ty years of age. It was his duty to clean the brushes, prepare the pa- 
lettes, or perform any menial offices of the studio. This man was invalua- 
ble to the artist and his pupils ; for, uneducated as he was, his taste was 
by them acknowledged to be exquisite. No one arranged a drapery with 
so much skill ; no one placed a lay-figure in so just a light ; no one hung 
& painting to so much advantage. Among themselves, the students whis- 
pered often that Juan de Pareja, mulatto slave as he was, was designed by 
nature for a painter ; but in his presence all such opinions were suppress- 
ed. He was their master’s purchased serf; it was not their place to give 
him ideas above his condition ; and so he was treated still asthe colour- 
grinding, brush-washing drudge, and nothing better. 

Pareja had great personal advantages ; tall, earnest looking, dark, re- 
taining but little of the negro features, and dressed moreover in a rich 
and somewhat fanciful costume, he looked like some prince of Eastern sto- 
ry and one might sooner have expected the students to do him homage, 

an to have seen him performing servile duties in their presence. A rich 
crimson doublet and embroidered collar, a white turban and a sash and 
dagger, gave a dignified seriousness to his appearance. Large soft eyes, 
long black hair, a broad smooth brow, a firm mouth, a proud lip,a bold 
step—such is the portrait of Pareja. 

The daylight slowly faged ; one by one the painters covered their ea- 
sels, and withdrew till the morrow. The fair model changed her position 
often and wearily ; shadow prevailed slowly over all, and at last Velas- 





quez himself was compelled reluctantly to lay his brushes down, and re- 
lease the girl from ber long sitting. Slowly he covered the precious 


painting, and resigned his pencils to the slave ; slowly he wrapped him- | 


self ian his cloak, girt his rapier to his side, and moved towards the door. 


a 
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“ Senora,” said he, “ you will be here in the morning.” Then, turning 
to the attendant, “ To-night, me place everything in order, and make 
the studio as neat as possible. His Majesty the King will visit us. to- 
morro 


w. 

The door closed upon the master, and then upon the young girl, and the 
mulatto was left alone. 

For a long time he stood thoughtful and silent, as if upon 
the last words of the artist. Then suddenly clasping his hands, look- 
ing fervently upwards— 

“ Blessed be our Lady and holy St. Jago,” he exclaimed, “ for these 
good tidings! The time is at last arrived, and to-morrow’s sunset willsee’ 
my fate decided. Come what may, be it fame or disgrace, it will be bet-' 
ter than suspense. But timeis short ; much remains to be done ; cou~ 
rage, amigo, all may yet be well! 

Le flew to the door of the studio, and drew a heavy{chain across it ; them 
struck a light and placed an oil-lamp upon the table ; hastily cleaned the 
room of the disorder in which the students had left it; drew the curtain 
closely before the eky-light ; and then, from behind a mass of lumber in 
a distant corner, drew forth a small painting, and placed it on an easel 
before him. 

It was the figure of a Madonna, with the child Jesus in her arms, She 
was sitting in a small dark chamber of a mean cottage ; every 
around was wrapped in black obscurity, but one single ray of dazz 
sunlight came through an aperture in the thatched roof, straight down 
upon her head, bent lovingly over the babe, and ypon her golden hair.— 
Nothing could be more simple than the picture ; and yet the expression 
of maternal affection, the bright thread of radiant light, the —_ of bine 
sky peeping through the broken roof, and the dark comfortless apart- 
ment, had something infinitely touching, and almost sublime in its effect. 
The mulatto stood for some seconds looking at his work with honest 
and then actually bent down and kissed the picture. It was his child, the 
child of his soul. No model had sat to the poor mulatto ; he had owed 
nothing to opportunity and instruction ; nothing to imitation or to art. 
His picture was the true out-pouring of his artist nature ; painted 
stealth in the night hours ; hidden from every eye ; finished and col ow 
by the light of a feeble lamp : all was his own alone, and his Madonna 
was modelled on the beautiful of his thoughts. Hours passed on, the morn- 
ing advanced slowly, and theslave was yet busy at his toil. At last 
the sunlight struggiing through the blind, and paling his lamp, warned 
him of the arrival of day. 

He rose with a sigh, replaced the brushes and colours, extinguished the 
light, and drew back the curtain. 

“ Now for the hazard of success,” he murmured ; “would that the mo- 
ment were come. 

So saying, he laid the picture against some others near the door, but 
turned the face to the wall. A painting thus placed is sure to excite cu- 
riosity, by the show of avoiding it ; and the mulatto estimated aright the 
inquisitive disposition of the royalamateur. He then unchained the door, 
and the master soon arriving, found him busily preparing the student’s 

alettes for the day’s employment. One by one they came, eo and 
aughing ay together at the door of the studio, but silent, diligent, 
and respectful the moment they entered it. Soon all had arrived, the 
noiseless work was going on again; not a sound was heard, save the light 
touches of the pencils, the soft footfall of the slave, or the whisper of the 
master as he praised or condemned their efforts. 

No one observed the picture laid against the wall. 

The sun rose higher and higher in the sky, noonday came and went, and 
the time drew near when the council separated, and the royal visitor 
rally came. Pareja’s heart beat fast, and he would now have removed the 
painting if it had been possible, but it was no longer in his power. The 
King might resent his temerity? would Velasquez ever forgive him? 
—_ not the picture after all, be a mere daub? 

ooteteps came hastily across the court yard, there was a murmur of 
many voices, the ring of golden spurs ; the door was thrown widely open, 
and a voice announced— 

“THe Kine!” 

The students all rose up, the painter bent his knee before the monarch, 
and the slave retreated to a distant corner. 

Philip the Fourth of Spain was then young ; and, though never hand- 
some, had a noble presence. His rich riding dress, his eget star and 
jewelled cap, the throng of courtiers that poured after him into the room, 
the suddenness of his arrival, all combined to throw the slave-artist inte 
an agony of apprehension. He became ~~ and red by turns, and was 
obliged to lean for support against a chair. 

“ Ah !” said the King, “our painting progresses rapidly, and methinks 
it will crown the splendour of our gallery. Observe, my lords, the arm 
- ~ pt et iow they stand wv from the canvas, and . 
of 20 i x painted wiadows cpon prinei- 
pal group en the grand ier, and the Corinthian screen, and the 
vaulted roof! ’Tis a royal picture royally painted! But what have we 
here, Velasquez—another gem ?”’ 

“ Indeed, sire, I know not,” replied the artist, as he turned it to the 
light, “‘ probably one of my scholars--But, no !—it is masterly !”’ 

“ Aha!” said the King, “and you would have hidden this treasure from 
us, Senhor Velasquez, the fruit of your leisure hours! And yet—by St. 
Diego, ’tis not your hand either!” 

“T protest, sire, that I have never beheld the picture till this moment,” 
exclaimed the master ;“ but ifany gentleman here present,” and he glanced 
round upon the students who pressed anxiously forward—“ if any gentle- 
man will! claim this painting, I shall be proud to acknowledge my pupil. 

There was a dead silence. 
me _ I will purchase it from him with six hundred crowns,” said King 

p- 

No reply. 

“ And he shall have the first place in my studio, at my own right band,” 
said Velasquez. 

“ But if it were a poor slave. If it were Pareja?” 

The artist turned. The mulatto was kneeling beside him, his hands 
clasped together, and the big tear-drops rolling down his swarthy cheeks, 

“If it were Pareja, would you pardon him, master?” , 

Velasquez was silent—from surprise, not anger. 

The King extended his hand to the slave :—-* Senhor Velasquez,” said 
he, witha benevolent smile, “ you see that a painter like this must not 
remain a slave !” 

Juan de Pareja kissed the royal hand, and rose a free man. 


The reader will be pleased to learn that this story is a true one; and 
moreover, that the hero of it, after this event, rose rapidly in fame 
fortune. His attachment to his former owner was not weakened by prow 
perity. The grateful mulatto never [ft his house, but remained with 
him to the day of his death. The portrait of Juan de Pareja, painted by 
Velasquez, bangs in the gallery of Lord Radnor. 








YOUTH AND AGE; VERY RADICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


A war new is to England far more serious than to France or Russia. 
England will be ruined by war if she does not win in it. And there are 
no evidences that her present rulers are the men to carry her through the 
war. In the last war Pitt and Wellington were both young; but now, 
not only all her statesmen in office, but all her generals and admirals, are 
dangerously old men, and the chances are, that before she begins to win 
she will have to kill off all the old statesmen and all the old commanders. 

Youth is genius ; it is energy. in action is a blunder, because it 
is not active. The influence of age is visible in the negotiations which 
have caused the now inevitable war ; could such an influence be trusted in 
the conduct of a re op To suggest that sexagenarians and septua- 
genarians are leas capable than men of thirty and forty to conduct and 
manage a great war is no more to insult old age than it is insulted by the 
remark that beards grow gre . The men who would bave to conducta war 
now on bebalf of En Lora Aberdeen, Lord Hardinge, Sir James 
Graham, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston—would break down 
simply because a council of war, in which every councillor is seventy, 
cannot poy achieve a victory. Experience has its advantagee~—but 
only when action is routine. Nestor talked more wisely than anybody 
else in the debates before Troy ; but Achilles, a rash young fool, took the 
city. Austria, it may be said, was saved the other day by the octagena-~ 
rian Radetzky ; but she was also, before, lost by Wurmser, fighting against 
a general of thirty, and against soldiers who had no shoes and no brandy. 
And if England gives way, first, as Radetzky did, her Radetzkys will never 
bring her to the front again. For Russia is not Lombardy ; and we are 
not, like Austria, accustomed to be loser. 

Gentlemen of from sixty to seventy years of age are so wise that i 
cannot be original ; and if England’s rulere and generals cannot now 1 
themselves out of routine into a conception of a great campaign, England 
is lost. And there is no evidence that our Cabinet or our Commander-in- 
chief have got vigorous ideas about the war. They already talk through 
a leading journal, to the effect that as @ war only brings the belligerenta 


to a treaty, all the bloodshed bad better be “ skipped,” and we bad better 
begin with the treaty! And this issaid the same day on which the Czar’a, 
challenge is braited forth to Europe,~-war to extermination! Starting 
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challenge, 

she ts only to conquer Russia in some pitched battle, then to coerce 
Russia into a tem truce, called a treaty, she fights under a misap- 
pant R asa system which gives to one man the power which 

Nicholas possesses and misuses, is the course of mankind, We are 
about to make war on Russia as a public robber. , and breaker of 
treaties. If we beat her in a battle, or battles, and get a new treaty or 
treaties, we do not avert, we only postpone, that danger to Constantino- 
ple, which is the danger to Western civilization. Russia, enemy to God 
and man, is only to be conquered in one way—by being destroyed ;—La 
guerre a Voutrance ! P . 

Wars are undertaken to procure peace ; that is the best war which se- 
cures the longest peace. The existence of Russia—as apolitical system 
—being incompatible with peace, (and there is no peace while each pow- 
er upholds vast standing armies, as the existence of Russia requires of 
every other Power,) that war would be a holy war which annihilated 
Russia. 


Russia is one man, the master of 60,000,000 other men, whom he op- 
and corrupts, or allows to be oppressed ; whom he retains in bar- 
; whom he converts into the enemies of the rest of mankind. To 


, therefore, the m by which this one man has power, would be 
to benefit not only Western Europe, but all the Russians. 
History applauds all the uests accomplished by civilized men over 


barbarians. Rome benefited the world by izing the world. Wil- 
liam the Norman was a hero whom humanity for conquering Sax- 
on pee. Henry the Norman was a benefactor for handing over Cel- 
tic to Norman barons. Pizarro and Cortes were heroes for carry- 
ing civilization among savages—by force of arms. Penn, the saint,was not 
theless a saint that he was a plunderer,—of the landsof Red Indians. The 
world would have been the if the Crusades had been successes. The 
La ery conquered Hindostan from pre- 
ceding conquerers. land is admired by Englishmen when she exter- 
minates Kaffirs and New Zealanders, whose crime is, thatthey do not ap- 
iate commercial settlements in their neighbourhoods. France is doing 
work of civilization in routing out the Sheiks from Algiers, Brooke 
is blessed for slaughtering savages in the Indian Archipelago, Yet not 
ene of these conquests has that justification which would attend a con- 
aest of Russia. For Russia—the political system—is the common foe of 
mankind, La guerre, then, a /’outrance. 5 
But how annihilate Russia? We live so much in routine that the idea 
terrifies. _We have no William the Norman, no Clive, no , no God- 
frey of Bouillon among us, to make the deeds of a great nation great.— 
London Leader 


> 


THE MODEST PROPOSAL. 


F the French especially, have a most preposterous idea of the 
dignity of the Lord Mayor of London. A French novelist makes one 
young Englishman say to another, whose probable fortunes he is discussing 

You may rise to the highest position in the State, to the Premiership, 
or even to be Lord Mayor!’ A modest pos which has just emanated 
from the Mansion-house must wonderfully exalt the already exaggerated 
notion abroad of the dignity of the Lord Mayor. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, the consort of the Queen of England, has the honour of being 
taken under the immediate and ial patronage of the Lord Mayor of 
London! How distinctly this marks out the superiority of the Lord Mayor. 
The Crown is constitutionally, indeed, the fountain of Sie. but as there 
are wheels within wheels, so there are fountains over fountains, and the 
fountain at the Mansion-house plays above the fountain of the throne, and 
asperses the subject in the highest place, even by the Queen’s side. The 

of some ideas would be extremely curious, and we should like much 
to know the particular moment and circumstances which determined the 
Lord Mayor to be the making of Prince Albert. When that generous re- 
solution was formed, the Lord Mayor mast have felt what it was to bea 
Lord Mayor indeed, having in his disposal the rewards of princes, and the 
dispensation of fame to the high and mighty. How often and anxiously in 
the mayoral mind it must have been discussed whether his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert was worthy or not worthy of a statue, before the final reso- 
lution was taken to put the civic seal on the Prince’s desert. The deter- 
mination we may be sure was not lightly taken, and many times no doubt 
was his Royal Highness weighed in the balance before the civic disposer 
of hononr found the weight not ry 

It has been captiousl’ objected that it is not customary to raige statues 

men till their careers are run, but there ver e idle 
than this, for, if Prince Albert has the prospect y before 
not so has the Lord Mayor, whose mayoral days to the 
span ; and thus, though the Prince has time to spare for receiving 
honours of a statue, no time to spare has the Lord Mayor for bestowing 
And as there are insects that sting, as if to show their parts before 
die, so there are.mayors who do their worst also in another, but hard- 

ly more agreeable, way before the demise of their brief dignity. 

It was the pride of a Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, to have bestowed 
marquisates and dukedoms while he himself remained a viscount, and it 
would be the boast of a greater than a Prime Minister, the Lord Mayor of 
London, to give a statue to the Queen’s consort, while he himself has not 
even the Guildhall Gog in token of his own deserts. He is a sort of War- 
wick in a higher way, and before he descends from his civic pedestal, as, 
alas, he must shortly do, he would generously raise up the Prince whom he 
ted to honour. How this example must make the Mansion-house 
over the Royal Palace in the eyes of all the world. Suppose there 
been a Lord Mayor of another sort, a Lord Mayor capable of refusing 
statue to Prince Albert! for mark that the judgment on the deserts of 

Prince Consort lies with the Lord Mayor, who grants or denies the pe- 
of fame according to his good-will and pleasure. 
ere is a pithy and pre t Greek proverb that “ when the poor man 
ves he begs,’’ but a Lord Mayor is not a poor man, and it is not to be 
supposed that in Proposing to raise up a statue of a Prince he has an eye 
to any little lift to h . No, it is clear that he who claims the prero- 
gative of conferring public honour on a living Prince must conceive or 
conceit himself in‘ a position of superiority, filling a supreme judgment 
seat for the deserts of the highest. 

We trust that the City has a 
in the history of the : 
would oo excellence dub the Modest Proposal. The bard of Moses should 
string his lyre to the lofty theme, and we would suggest to that versatile 
genius a parody of Moore’s “ Temple to Friendship,” as thus :— 

‘** A statue to Albert, said Challis enchanted, 

“I'll raise;by subscription, the thought is divine.” 
And to carry out the idea the Mayor should hasten to the sculptor’s, 
a the true image of honour, and carry off fulsome adulation instead 


We observe, in the evidence taken before the City Commission of In- 
quiry, this statement of Mr. Acland :— 

“ In 1849 the consolidated committee made a report to the Common 
Council, the purport of which was that the ne had of late said a 
deal with respect to the tion in no flattering terms ; that the 
of the corporation had uently to come into communication 
’s Government, who. 

tnisunderstand 
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t to immortalize this brilliant passage 
ansion-house, which, after the title of Swift, we 


u 
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, in consequence of the newspaper 
the motives and objects of the os 
that it was extremely desirable that a sum of money should be 
consolidated committee to enable them to put themselves right 
through the columns of the press. The Court received and 
and voted that the sum of £1,000 should be annually 
committee for the attainment of ite purpose 
. I believe the £4,000 which have been spent in 
849 have been expended in the of hundreds 
occasions when the gave reports which they think sa- 
am sure that during these four years 
farthing of this money.” 
in the same predicament of neglect as The 
now pay to the supreme puissance of the Lord 
Prince Albert, andP or of Stat- 
no doubt entitle us to a large of the 
to devote in full to a subscription to the statue. 
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DEBTOR AND THE EX-ROYAL DUN. 


one day called to the throne of France that the 
who, unlike his bantehed comrade, has never been in want of money, agreed 
to furnish him with the loan of twenty thousand pounds on coin of 
his restoring him to his dukedom wheuever he should find If securely 
seated on the throne of France. No sooner had the coup d’état been ac- 
complished than the banished Duke came galloping hither upon bis old 
Mecklenburg horse, and with new bristling wig and waistcoat glittering 
with diamonds, began at once the series of daily visits with w it is his 
wont to treat those whom he delighteth to honour, No day, no hour was 
sacred from his request for admittance. St. Cloud, Fontainbleau, Com- 
piégne, Chantilly, every place was honoured by the wig and buttons, and 
every place bore witness to the urbanity of excuse with which the dear old 
London chum put off both the payment of the money and the reinstating 
of the banished Dake into his dominions. 

Things went on in this manner until the month of September, when the 
State Councillors finding the Duke no longer content with the Imperial 
condescension, which had hitherto found means to satisfy the creditor with 
promises of futare help, and now and then a new idea procured from 
souvenirs of past folly concerning the cut of a coat or the embroidery of 
a shirt front, thought it would be best to pay off the debt, having ascer- 
tained that the banished Duke had written to the principal officers of his 
brother’s household, pry - them of his speedy restoration to his domi- 
nions, and telling them of the terms upon which it would be accorded. 
Loud and clamorous were the exclamations in every kind of guttural 
which the news produced when it arrived at the little Court. The reign- 
ing Duke, who was, as usual, quietly pou his geological studies in 
the Hartz, was summoned to the capital, and, like the great Thor himself, 
ap stern and terrible, hammer in hand, before the assembled Coun- 
cil, and proncunced—what? Why, his perfect readiness to abdicate in 
favour of his bewigged, bebuttoned brother, if they were fools enough to 

it him to return and reign over them! Thereupon, immense scandal 
at the little Court, great intrigue, and many couriers in jack-boots and 
pigtails hurrying to and from the railway-station, and causing much 
alarm and excitement throughout the whole of the tiny Dukedom. “Our 
cousin of Hanover,’’ ‘‘our brother Hesse-Darmstadt,”’ and the other bro- 
ther of Hohenzollern were convoked in the emergency. Meanwhile the 
reigning Duke had calmly returned with his hammer to the mountains of 
Hartz, in order to finish knocking that stone to pieces which he had begun 
to destroy before he had been summoned, and suffering no uneasiness, but 
much astonishment at the wonderful fuss which his brother was making to 
return to a place whence he had been cast out with such violence and con- 
tumely some years ago. The money being meanwhile borrowed of Pereira, 
was paid over to the banker of the banished Duke; and the Emperer, of 
course, considers himself out of debt, while the dun, refusing to accept it 
on any other terms than a full and entire restoration to his ducal crown, 
has grown more clamorous than ever, and has begun his second series of 
annoyance—the A letters of the kind with which he managed at one 
time to drive our William the Fourth to frenzy, and even to irritate his 
gentle queen into demonstration of anger and vexation. His menace 
of producing the bond drawn up between the contracting parties in Lon- 
don and which is said to be in the hands of one of the great London bank- 
ers, has caused the greatest excitement, and wagers are already laid as to 
the possibility of his carrying his threat of making it public through the 
Indépendance Belge. At the Bourse nothing else has been talked of but 
the rae de Famine between the Emperor and his dun.—Paris Letter, 
Oct. 27. 


oo 


THE BARBARIANS AND THE CIVILIZED. 


The Russians who, if we are to believe certain writers, are a civilized 
people, invade, in time of peace, the territory belonging to a friendly na- 
tion.—The Turks, who pass for barbarians in the opinion of some, main- 
tain a perfect respect for all their neighbours. 

The civilized Power replies to observations addressed to it on its in- 
terpretation of a? law, that it acts thus because it believes itself to be 
the strongest.—The barbarian Power pauses at the representations of its 
allies, who entreat it to wait awhile before driving out the enemy from 
its borders, so as not to compromise’ the peace of Europe. 

The civilized Power promises to disarm, and advances new troops.— 
The barbarian Power seeks to restrain the popular impulse, and makes 
no preparations for war but such as the commonest prudence suggests. 

The civilized Power pretends to negotiate, and spurns negotiations.— 
The barbarian Power takes diplomacy seriously, and awaits with confi- 
dence the result of the negotiations. 

The civilized Power seizes the property belonging to the inhabitants of 
the country which it arbitrarily holds in military 
barian Power secures by new guarantees the property of foreign subjects 
under its rule. 

The civilized Power sequesters the property of the Wallachians, whom 
it suspects of not regarding favourably its domination.—The barbarian 
Power declares that to lay embargoes on commerce is an unjust measure, 
and declines to exercise it. 

The civilized Power interrupts the communication between the Danu- 
bian provinces.—The barbarian Power announces that the waters of the 
Straits shall remain open during hostilities between the two nations. 

The civilized Power interrupts commercial relations.—The barbarian 
Power employs all its efforts to prevent commerce suffering more than 
can peattly ” helped from the necessities of war. 

The civilized Power confiscates the property of the barbarians.—The 
barbarian Power permits the civilized, who are the aggressors in the war, 
to withdraw themselves, with their fortunes, realized in the barbarian 


country. 

The sivilizea Power makes war like barbarians.—The barbarian Power 
conducts itself with a generosity of principles not always observed in 
analogous circumstances by nations the most advanced in ciwilization. 

The civilized Power takes everything, and pays for nothing.—The bar- 
barians for all they take. 

The clvilized Power obliges men to shave off their beards because they 
are Jews, and their wives to renounce the ornament of long hair.—The 
barbarians let the Jews dress as they like, and accord them the same rights 
as to believers of other religions. 

The civilized Power sends away to Siberia, aged, sick, and infirm nuns, 
because they honour the Pope of Rome more than the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow.—The barbarians suffer the followers of the Patriarch of Moscow, and 
those of the Pope of Rome, to pray according to their respective faiths. 

The civilized Power uses the knout to make proselytes—The barbarians 
do not seek to make proselytes, and reject the influence of the knout in 
religious matters. 

The civilized Power excites the fanaticism of the ignorant.—The barba- 
rians strive against the ignorance of fanatics. 

The civilized Power has no other motive for war but that of enriching 
itself with the property of others.—The barbarians are fighting for the de- 
fence of their honour, their country, their religion. 

The civilized Power has had recourse to trickery, employed false pre- 
texts, and to the latest moment tried to mislead and deceive Europe.— 
The barbarians have acted frankly, in the face of the world, and have de- 
ceived nobody. 

The civil power reckons on its might.—The barbarians rest upon the 


right. 
The civilized power is barbarous.—The barbarians are civilized. 


Le Charivari- 
—_— > 


ANATOMICAL PECULIARITIES OF THE CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ATLAS. 
Sir,—Although you are not in the habit of troubling yourself or per- 
cary fee readers with all the different views which at the present mo- 
ment + the Church, yet I think 


your columns to record a very, which is certainly the most deeply in- 
that theol have for a long time made. 
The Rev. Wm. er, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 


deacon, thus enlightens us on some anatomical peculiarities of the Church’s 
body. He says—‘ ae we admit that Christ is the great head of the 
Church, yet we may also affirm that, since her assumption, the Holy Vir- 
is the neck of the Church ; and that, consequently, all grace flows down 

m the head through her--that is the neck, to the body—that is the 


Church.” 
Now, though we are in the habit of my of the Church as a body, 
me Head, I do not think that hitherto 


and referring to her great and su 
the position of individuals, as existing 


any divine exactly specifi 
anatomically in that body. 

Let it be supposed, however, that the deacon is right, and that by spirit- 
rapping, or some such manifestation, he has obtained the notable informa- 
tion before referred to, how strong a light does it throw upon many diffi- 
culties! We see the fitness of gs at once, and are able by their pecu- 
liarities to fix the 





ee ape physiological of many eminent Christians in the 
ly 0 1 
Some of their right reverend lordships the bishops, from their great ca- ! 


occupation.—The bar- | i 


you will not refuse a small space in | ® 


Those who can swallow such doctrines Palmer’s must have 
strong Sigeetiens, and we may finda fitting place for them in the Church’s 


While, lastly, Mr. Palmer himself, claiming a place in the feet as a 
Tractarian, may be looked upon asa corn; and the sooner the Church 
puts her foot into the hands of the celebrated Mr. Eisenberg, the chiro: 
dist, for the extraction of the same, the more comfortabl Il she be able 
to walk over the stony paths that lie before her. This 1. my sermon on 
Deacon Palmer’s text. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


College of Physicians, Oct. 18, 1853. A Docror. 





SHOOTING IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,--Thinking it more than probable that a return of the quantity of 
game, &c., killed in the Arctic Regions by Capt. M’Clure, Lieut. Cresswell, 
and a portion of the crew of Her Majesty’s ship the Investigator—when 
discovering the North-West Passage in search of Sir John Franklin—may 
be interesting to the public, I herewith send you a copy of the official re- 
turn, as presented to me as President of the Shooting and Fishing 
Quarters’ Registry, &c., by Capt. Hamilton, of the Admiralty. The re- 
turn extends from the Ist of October, 1850, to the 8th of April, 1863, 
although the principal part was killed during the spring of this year :— 

Number ue. Average — each. 7 weight. 


Musk ox -_ +945\b. 
Deer oy 110 — 701b. 7,716lb. 
Hares 169 6lb. 1,014Ib. 
Grouse 486 -. not weighed — 
Ducks 198 a do. = 
Geese 29 ; do. wis 
Wolves 2 do. 5m 
Bears 4 do. ond 


Total head killed 1,005 

I was informed by Capt. Hamilton that the size of the musk ox varied 
considerably, but the deer that were killed did not vary in size so much. 
The deer were found to be very fat, although their principal food merely 
consisted of the herbage which was obtained from a small tree called the 
dwarf willow. As the crew only kept, as it were, on the ridges of the sea 
no other food was observable, but there is no doubt the deer found an 
abundance of food further up the country. They were very wild, and the 

nners had to display great precaution in shooting them. The manner 
in which the crew got within gunshot was this: they secreted themselves 
in various parts of the ravines or behind the sandhills, and listened with 
breathless silence until they heard the deer tap the snow off the willow in 
order to eat the herbage. When the air was frosty and the weather calm 
this tapping could be heard at a distance of about 200 yards, and, by 
listening and observing minutely, the gunner easily detected the position 
in which his prey was located. As soon as this was correctly ascertained 
@ person was sent a considerable distance round the deer, and a slight 
noise having been made at their back they immediately ran off, probabl 
past the gunner. It was in such instances where the chances of “a kill’? 
occurred. 110 deer were thus killed, and, as they will run long distances 
after receiving wounds, it is fair to suppose that many more would have 
been secured if the crew had been accompanied with a brace or more of 
deer hounds. 

The grouse, I was informed, were not so wild as might have been ex- 
pected, but the wild fowl were somewhat wilder than those usually found 
in Ireland and Scotland. é 

The musk ox was found to be a ferocious animal, and great danger 
necessarily attended the attack. They were easily approached, and when 
wounded they ran headlong at the gunner. One of the crew had a very 
narrow escape from being torn to pieces. He had fired one charge witb- 
out its taking effect, and, having no more ammunition with him, he lucki- 
ly fired his iron ramrod at the infuriated beast, and dropped him lifeless 
just as the animal was about to make the attack. 

If the expedition had had an opportunity of going further up the coun- 
try, away from the sea, there is no doubt but thousands of game would 
have been killed. There is no mention in any of the despatches which 
have been received at the Admiralty of the existence of either the snipe 
or woodeock, but, in a country in which large flocks of wild fowl of every 
@eeeription swarm, there are certain to be both woodcocks and snipes, and 
in od probability a species of pheasant might have been found higher up 
in the woods. } 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thorpe Hall, Oct. 27. Henry Marsnatu. 


FIGHTING ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


The Hope, from the ‘west coast of Africa, brings dates from Fernando Po, 
September 11 ; Cape Coast Castle, a 17 ; Sierra Leone, Septem- 
ber 27. By this arrival we have intelligence of another war having broken 
out at Lagos, on the 5th of August, between King Akatoi and the preten- 
der Kossoko, which, after some skirmishing, was put an end to by Admiral] 
Bruce, who landed a force of marines and seamen from his squadron, and 
aided in the rout of the Pretender’s force. The boat operations were un- 
der the superintendence of Commander Phillips, of the Polyphemus. Some 
slaughter of the natives took place ; but the only casualties on the part of 
the British consisted in a marine being wounded in the shoulder, and a 
Krooman being shot. Lieutenant Strickland, of the Polyphemus, sti}) 
remained on shore, superintending some field operations. On the 3rd 
September King Akatoi died suddenly, and his son Docemo was placed on 
the throne in his stead. The Liberian Government had received a pres- 
ent of arms and military accoutrements from the French Emperor. Mat- 
ters at Cape Coast Castle were more peaceable, the alarm of an Ashantee 
invasion being at an end.—London Paper, 29th ult. 


The London Times has put out some severe comments on the British 
interference with the local wars of the tribes. We find,on the other hand, 
“ the Lagos Quarrel explained,”’ as follows, in another journal. 


A short statement, setting forth the story of the Lagos affair ge Pena 
as an explanation of ournot infrequent hostile operations on the ican 
coast, with the object of putting down the traffic in slaves. Lagos was the 
last stronghold of the piratical slave-dealers in the Bight of Benin, and, 
in order to give a final blow to this iniquitious traffic, the British squad- 
ron on this coast attacked the island (Dec. 1851) ; and, with a heavy loss, 
they succeeded in driving away Kossoko, the notorious slave chief and 
wearer of the government, and in breaking up this nefarioussystem, upon 
which Akatoi, the rightful Sovereign, returced and entered into treaties 
with the Commodore for the suppression of the slave-trade. The channel 
for legitimate commerce was thus opened with many ge ope towns in 
the interior which had previously been blocked up by the commanding 
pemien of Lagos at the mouth of the River Ogan and at the junction of a 
agoon with the sea. The Government thought Lagos so important a sta- 
tion for commercial purposes that a Vice-Consul was immediately appoin- 
ted to reside there. The resources of the towns in the Yoruba country, 
filled with active agricultural populations of from 10,000 to 100,000, have 
their outlet for commerce at Lagos ; and the supply of cotton, palm-oil, 
pepper, spices, nuts, indigo, and a great variety of tropical productions, 
with which their markéts abound, is testified by Captain Forbes and Dr. 
Irving, of the Royal Navy. A considerable slave-trade party continued 
in Lagos after its capture, accustomed to all the violence and gain of this 
long established evil, and ever watchful for opportunities to renew it. 
They kept up a link of communication with Kossoko, who lingered in the 
loining Jebu country. Two or of this party fomented a con- 
y against Akatoi, which finally broke out into openrebellion. They 
were well supplied with arms and ammunition through European agents of 
the slave-trade. Kossoko joined the insurgents with a fleet of canoes and 
1500 men, and a large part of the force was directed against the house in 
which the consul resided, with an avowed intention of driving him from 
the place, or putting him to death. Many musket-balls struck the house. 
The Consul hoisted a red ensign, with the consular flag half-mast higb, 
upon which the Commodore sent nine gunboats to his assistance. Thus 
the Lagos affair is not a mere squabble of African tribes, but a deliberate 
effort to revive an infamous traffic ; and it is contended that the English 
Government act wisely, prudently, mercifully, and economically in watcb- 
ing vigilantly, and in suppressing such attempts as those of Kossoko and 
his many colleagues. 
——> 
LIBERATION OF MISS CUNINGHAME. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. ; 
Sm,—I have just seen the report of the proceedings of a deputation 
which waited on Lord Clarendon last week, to thank his lordship for his 
exertions in procuring the liberation of my sister, Miss M. Cuninghame, 





recently impeached at Lucca, and I observed that Lord Clarendon, in his 
reply, ip reported to have made @ remark calculated to lcave the impres- 














1853. 
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sion that my sister had, in fact, infringed the law of ee It has in- 

from the first, been too hastily taken for granted, both in England 
and elsewhere, that the mere distribution of religious tracts, or the Bible, 
constituted an offence against the lawof Tuscany. That ,this, however 
is not the case, the following statement may serve to show :—, 

At the time when my sister was liberated by the so-called pardon of the 
Grand Duke, the Camera d’Accusa, or second court of Lucca, before which 
my sister’s case stood for adjudication, had actually drawn up, signed,, 
and sealed a decree, acquitting her of the charge of which she stood ac- 
cused. And this decree was only prevented from being delivered by the 
issue of the Grand Duke’s pardon ; which, by the law of Tuscany, bas the 
ay of quashing the proceedings of the law courts, in whatever stage 

ey may be. 

Itis Gatersiaed that this decree of acquittal proceeded, not onthe want 
ef proof that my sister had distributed the New Testament and the tracts 
in question, but on the ground that the distribution of these books did not 
come within the meaning of the law under which she was accused 
of having attempted to propagate doctrines contrary to the religion of 

State 


It is well known that at the time when the Grand Duke issued his par- 
don, he was perfectly aware of the decision of the Camera d’Accusa, and 
that his object in issuing it was to quash the decree of acquittal, It is ea- 

to conceive how little agreeable to the Grand Duke would have been 
the publication of a decree at once wounding bis pride, and depriving his 
bigotry of its prey. But the publication of this decree would have been 


most precious to the cause of religious freedomif Tuscany. It would have | { 


been a heavy blow to spiritual despotism ; it would have decided that the 

circalation of the Scriptures was not contrary to the laws of the State ; 

and it would have taught the unfortunate Tuscans that, though oppressed 

- B despotic Duke and a persecuting Church, they had still a refuge in 
firmness and integrity of the law Courts of Lucca. 

Nothing can be more clear than that the quashing of this decree of ac- 
quittal the so-called oem was an act of gross injustice tomy sister, 
and on this ground it might not yet be too late for a British Minister, de- 
sirous of securing the cause of freedom, to demand of the Tuscan govern- 
ment the publication of this decree of acquittal, which might _ be made 
to form the foundation and charter of religious freedom in Tuscany. | 
remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 

Paris, Nov. 3, 1853. ARCHIBALD CUNNINGHAME. 





THE POPE FORBIDS A UNION OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
PROVINCES. 

In the Montreal 4dvertiser of 14th inst., we find a document which the 
Editor declares is “a literal translation of an article in the organ of the 
Papal Government at Rome, of the 13th October last.’’ It isa rare speci- 
men of that Christian liberality which the Canadian Papists and their Min- 
isterial friends claim for the Church of Rome. We copy the article in 
fall :— Globe. 

“The hearts of the faithful have been sorely grieved by a general cre- 
dited report, that the eminently religious land of Canada is to be engulphed 
im the pestilential Colonies of England in North America. In fact, that 
faithful, pure, and Catholic Canada is to be joined to four Idfidel Provin- 
ces, ponengin to—oh, enormous lie—the Mother(?) Country. In calling 
England nficel, we wrong the Turk and the Hindoo, for they honestly, 

without hypocrisy, deny Christ and His Holy Saints, and decently 
it the Apostolical Church to govern itself in their lands, But Eng- 
lyingly calling itself Christian, has been for more than three centu- 
ries the accursed enemy of Catholic truth and virtue. The Canadian 
people are represented to be the purest in life and faith of any of the sons 
of our Holy Church, Our persecutors, the English, even admit their 
sanctity, charity, and purity of life. The Canadians honour and rever- 
ence spiritual directors, never treating them with the insolent familiarity 
so revoltingly witnessed in the United States; but looking upon thom as 
their true fathers, leading them from earthly simplicity and purity to 
eternal beatitude in Heaven. The comparison of these religious virtues, 
with the cold, formal, faithless observances of their heretical rulers, has 
excited English malignity. The Catholic Church has now the whole pow- 
er in Canada, and there can be no degree of opposition on itspart that 
would not be justifiable against so vile and sacrilegious an attempt to 
lace God’s pure children beneath the iron rule of the sons of Hell? In 
alta, the English have perilled the sons of the faithful, by permitting 
the foulest slanders on the Church of Christ to be published ; and when 
the Catholic Council of that island passed just and salutary laws—ap- 
and sanctioned by the Holy Chair—necessary to rve the 
th of the people from open insult and beastly pollution, that Godless 
Government (Governo senza Deo) forbid theig being into effect. 
Like a passing gh the tand, ess "ES natious 
sons of Britain carry with them vile heretical books and tracts, which, 
like the seductions of Satan himself, are made to Seem sweet to the unsus- 
ting, until the vile pvison prostrates body and soul, to feed Hell with 

ts wretched victims! Canada, faithful Canada, must not be lost !”’ 


> 





Tae Lorp Recrorsnir or GLasGow University.—The Earl of Eglinton 
and Winton is not to be allowed to retain possession of the rectorial chair 
in our university without a struggle, on the part of the Liberal Associa- 
tion of Students, to oust him before the expiration of the usual term of 
office. On Wednesday, (the 2d inst.) placards were issued by the commit- 
tee, announcing that Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, has been select- 
ed as their candidate for the Lord Rectorship, and soliciting the support 
of the liberal section of the college in his favour. This is somewhat un- 
usnal, the lease of the rectorial honours invariably extending over two 
years, when the noble earl bas only served since November last. The lib- 
eral association, among many reasons for this departure from established 
custom, contend, in the first place, that permission to hold office for two 
years is a mere courtesy ; and, in the second place, that Lord Eglinton 
was only elected last year by a majority of one nation and the casting vote 
of the venerable principal. An insinuation is also thrown out that his 
lordship mainly owed his victory over the Duke of Argyll by a coup d-état 
of the Conservative Association. How the latter body may act in the no- 
vel position in which they now find themselves placed we cannot pretend, 
in the absence of any authoritative information, to say; but the proba- 
bility is they will contest the election with the liberals by attempting to 
re-elect the present occupant of the chair. It is rumoured that they may 
nominate John Inglis, Esq., Dean of Faculty, a distinguished alumnus of 
the university, but this is exceedingly dubious.—.Vorth British Mail. 





Krne’s Cortece, N. S.—The Anglican Bishop of Nova Scotia thus de- 
scribes King’s College in that Province :—* This College was founded in 
the vear 1789, and endowed by the Provincial Legislature with £400 per 
annum from the public funds. In 1802 a Royal charter was granted, con- 
ferring the powers and privileges of a University, and from that time un- 
til 1836, £1,000 was annually voted by the Imperial Parliament. Not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of the grant the College has been enabled 
through the exertions of its friends, to continue its course of usefulness 
until the present year, in which it has been deprived by the Provincial 
Parliament of the £400 formerly granted in perpetuity. The members of 
the College and other churchmen in Nova Scotia, have already contribut- 
ed according to their ability, but they are unable toraise the amount re- 
quired to defray the necessary current expenses of the institution, since 
the last act of spoliation. The governors of the} college are, therefore, 
compelled to appeal to their more favored brethren in England. The ve- 
nerable Society for promoting Christian Knowledge has kindly promised 
to give £1,000 when £2,000 has been raised from other sources ; OF this 
sum not more than halfhas been raised.”"— Toronto Colonist. 





A Spanish Wu.t.—A Madrid journal publishes an account of the will 
of the late accomplished senator and ambassador, Donoso Cortes, Mar- 
quis de Valdegamas. It appears that by this testament, dated December 
23, 1848, he directed 20,000 reals to be employed in saying masses for the 
repose of his soul and in good works. The will contains the following 
soo, hr I recommend to all my family, and especially to my brother 

0, to consider, as their sister and their own children, the 
widow and children of our defunct brother Don Pedro, and that the latter 
shall endeavour to follow the path of their father, who lived the life of the 
jast and died the death of the saints. His life and his death have been 
the pornos! subject of my tears, and I still mourn over his memory. I 
do not, however, render to him all that I owe: his Proigoes virtue, after 
the grace of God, operated my conversion, and, with the Divine mercy, 
his ardent prayers will open to me the gates of Heaven. I expressly for- 
bid all ostentation at | funeral ; let vanify content itself with its empire 
over the living, and let it leave the dead in peace. I expressly forbid, in 
the celebration of my funeral, profane and voluptuous music, such as has 
changed our temples into theatres.” 





ALL 1s Vanity.—Frederick at the Church door. 
bay to ! T’ye left my Prayer-book at home.” 
‘aria. Well, dear, never mind ; but do tell me is my bonnet 


“ There now, how 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—MBETROPOLITAN HALL. 
IN AID OF THE CHARITABLE FUND OF THE 
ST GEORGE & BRITISH PROTE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
ON MONDAY ENENING, BER 5, 1863. 
When the following Programme will be presented 
PART L 





bly be repeated. The armed revolters against British annexation seem to 
be scouring the country in all directions, and will, we fear, be more diffi- 
cult to subdue than any of the regular barbaric forces with whom our sol- 
diers and sailors come in contact. The evils of a tardy campaign against 
savages, and the impolicy of tuking territory from them which is hard to 
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Aria,  VepRal Cartno,” (first time,) from the Opera of Don Juan MLL. ANNA ZERR, Mozart 
Solo, Contra Basso, on Themes from Rossint’s Opera of William Tell......-....-.-. Hotevini | The Clergy Reserves and the Union of the Provinces are themes for our 
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Arranged by M. Jullien, for Full Orchestra, with Solos for the Ophecleide, Trombone, 
and Cornet-a-Piston, performed ya ee Mr. WINTERBOTTOM 
and HE e > 
Grand Operatie Selection and Fantasia, from the @pera of Don Juan. Including the 
Introdnetion and Recitative of the Com tofe—the duet ‘‘ La ci darem’’—the 
Bacchanalian Song—the Minnet and March—the Aria ‘Il Mio Tesoro”—the cele- 
brated Serenade, and the Grand Septet and Finale—with Solos for 
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ADMISSION, ONE DOLLAR. 


On this oceasion there will be No Reserwed Seats. Tickets may be obtained at W. 
Hall & Son’s 239 Broadway ; 8. C. Jollie’s, 300 Broadway ; Van N: ing. 45 Wall Sireet ; 


of the Committee of the Society, and at the Office of the ‘Albion, 10 Park Place. 


ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. | 


HE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE ST. ANDREWS SOCIETY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK, will be celebrated on Wednesday, the 30th inst. The members will dine 
together at Metropolitan Hotel, at 6 o’clock ; and they are requested to assemble at four o’clock, 
for the transaction of the usual preparatory business. 
The following gentlemen were elected managers at the preparatory meeting of the Society, held 


on the 10th inst : 
ALEXANDER MC KENZIE, 44 Beaver St. 
wo. ToL OOanA a 98 Maiden Lane. 
SAMUEL COCHRAN, Chambers St. 
WILLIAM BRAND, 42 Pine St. 
JOUN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, 6 Wall St. 
WILLIAM PATON, 17 Park Place. 
Persons interested in the Society or its associations, and wishing to unite with their Country- 
men in celebrating the day, are requested to rian to the managers for tickets, 
R RT B. CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary, 
Post's Buildings, 6 Hanover St. 





To ‘SvpscrrBeRs.—There was some inconvenient delay in the issue of ‘last 
week’s Albion. It arose from an accident to the boiler of a steam-engine, in the 
establishment whereat this journal is printed. 
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, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1853. 

By the arrival of the mail steamer of the 12thinstant at Halifax, impor- 
tant intelligence has come to hand, and rumours seriously affecting 
British interests form part of the budget of news. These latter must in 
the first place be glanced at, for if they be confirmed, we may expect ere 
long to hear of a declaration of war by Great Britain against Russia.— 
The report to which we allude was telegraphed from Trieste to London as 
the main item by the latest overland mail from India, and was to the ef- 
fect that the Emperor Nicholas had made arrangements with Dost Mahom- 
ed for invading the British possessions in Upper India, if Great Britain 
persisted in supporting Turkey against himself. It must however be 
borne in mind that the intrigues of Russia in that quarter, both with the 
Persians andthe mountain tribes on our frontier, date from a very remote 
period ; nor do we think it probable that the wary Czar would commit 
himselfte “So frostite"a Course; unless & confifct between Russia ahd Eng- 
land were inevitable and predetermined on his part. And although the 
statement, that a Cabinet Council was held in London for the purpose of 
discussing this grave rumour, has a certain striking effect in the columns 
of a newspaper, we find those obstinate old Consols still steady at 94, 
whilst the journalists are trying in vain to discover whether Persia is for, 
or against, the Sultan. On the whole therefore, we are not quite pre- 
pared yet awhile to hear of an anti-Russian campaign in the North West- 
ern Provinces ; and can consequertly with easier minds return to the com- 
batants in Eastern Europe. And we certainly shall not, as we intimated 
last week, occupy much of our space with questionable details on the li- 
mitless topics afforded by both the military and the diplomatic skirmishing. 
It must be owned that the public interest is mainly fastened upon the for- 
mer, stimulated as it has been by the knowledge that several engage- 
ments have already taken place. These, by all accounts, have been 
decidedly in favour of the Turks; and we read of fourteen Rus- 
sian officers and six hundred men killed and wounded, and even of 
a batch of the former arriving at Constantinople as prisoners of war. 
In Circassia also success has crowned the spirited efforts with which the 
Turks have inaugurated the war. Still the issue of the conflict does not 
depend upon the result of these preliminary battles. It is thought that 
the Russian Generals are only feigning discomfiture, in order to draw 
Omex Pasha further from his resources; and that they will presently full 
upon him with recruited and overwhelming numbers.—The Czar has pnb- 
lished a declaration of war; andin spite of the zeal and activity of all 
the peace-loving Cabinets of Europe, there seems to be prospect of a fierce 
struggle.—The allied squadrons of France and England are anchored in 
the Bosphorus, giving a poor sort of countenance to the Sultan ; whilst 
the Paris papers have been permitted to hint at the necessity of some gua- 
rantee against the future encroachments of Russia, whatever may be the 
immediate course of events. Even Lord Aberdeen, at the annual Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, has uttered one of his stale platitudes about the possibili- 
ty of being driven into war for the purpose of securing peace; and in short, 
there is considerable perplexity about this endless Eastern question. 

In our domestic affairs, we have little to notice. The strikes in the 
Manufacturing Districts still continue ; but since the riotsat Wigan, the 
public peace has not been disturbed.--In the absence of stirring home to- 
pics, the proposed statue in honour of Prince Albert, as originator of the 
Hyde Park Exhibition, has been the theme of much comment ; and a fair 
sample of what the liberal papers say against it may be found in an ex- 
tract elsewhere. A public meeting on the subject, under the auspices of 
the Lord Mayor, took place at the Mansion House on the 7th inst. It 
was &@ numerous one, but not influential, the Bishop of Oxford being the 
chief celebrity present. Notwithstanding the announcement of a subscrip- 
tion of £5000, the plan is not taken up with enthusiasm.—A letter elsewhere 
from a brother of Miss Cuninghame, recently imprisoned at Florence, is 
commended to the reader’s notice. There is a general indisposition in the 
public mind to take up a subject once settled ; but the state of the case 
now revealed is not without its interest, to those who watch the grand and 
unceasing struggle between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 

Seldom does a week pass, without some claimants for obituary notice, 
To-day, we have to record the death of Senor Mendizabal, once prominent 
in Spanish affairs, and that of Mr. Thomason, one of the most distinguish- 
ed Civil Servants of the East India Company, the first Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the North Western Presidency, and very recently nominated to the 
G>vernorship of Madras. 

In connection also with that same quarter of the globe, we regret to find 
by the later accounts from Burmab, that al] our doings there must proba- 





bunch of greens before the donkey’s nose. Secularization, says that jour- 
nal, is to-be always a coming event! 

The Union, as already observed, comes in also for a large share of edi- 
torial comment, althongh it be difficult to trace to any particular quarter 
any serious contemplation of sucha scheme. In the meantime, if any une 
had told us that on one of these prominent topics we were about to be 
enlightened by the views of the Head of the Roman Catholic Church, we 
should fin our ignorance have presumed that the Clergy Reserves question 
was theone, on which his Holiness would be more likely to declare his 
will. Not that we would doubt his having done so, albeit the latest de- 
cisions emanating from Rome are kept discreetly in the back-ground ; we 
would only remark upon a very curious document said to have been 
issued, five weeks ago, from the “Sacred College,” and which bears, not 
upon the religious theme of the Reserves, but upon the political one of 
the suggested Union. The Montreal Advertiser, we believe, first dragged 
this singular missive to light ; and although we have some misgivings lest 
it should turn out to be a huge and scandalous joke set on foot by some 
irreligious wag, we venture to republish it, for edification or entertainment, 
as the case may be. At all events, it has its grave side ; and if we smile 
at its arrogance and bitterness of spirit, we may grieve at the confidence 
with which it speaks of the power of the Priesthood in Canada, and at the 
justification which it holds out for “ any degree of opposition” to British 
rule or influences. If an American reader chance to run his eye over it, 
he is adyised to look therein for the expression of the Pontifical opinion 
respec Catholicism in these States. 

All we know at present respecting the Court Martial, assembled at 
Montreal on the 17th inst., for examination into the conduct of the mili- 
tary at the Gavazzi riots, is that the proceedings have commenced with 
the arraigament of several of the Privates of the 26th Regt., for breach of 
discipline, in firing without orders. The result will, of course, be éom- 
municated to our readers. The court is composed of officers of the 
54th, 66th, and 71st Regts., of the Royal Artillery and Engineers, and of 
the Royal Canadian Rifles. Col. Plumer Young, K.H., of the Staff, is the 
President ; and Maj. Mitchell, R.A., isthe Acting Deputy Judge Advoeate. 

A ramour of Lord Harris succeeding the Earl of Elgin has again been 
bruited ; we incline to doubt whether there be any foundation forit. That 
the noble Earl himself will be a candidate for promotion to the Governor- 
Generalship of India, may be received, we think, as a fact. 





One of the “ manifest destiny”? men sent to Europe by President Pierce, 
for the purpose of inaugurating a new era in American foreign policy, has 
indeed struck into a new vein ; we allude to Mr. Soulé, the much-talked- 
of U.§. Minister to Spain. When he harangued a body of his serenading 
admirers, on the evening before his recent embarkation for Europe, that 
gentleman mysteriously hinted at his secret purpose of turning over a 
new leaf ip diplomacy. It seems he has done so ; not in his first harangue 
to the Qu oo ‘Spain, which was strictly within the usual range of noth- 
ingness, but in the invention and adoption of a masquerading costume, - 
wherein he was presented at Court, and wherein he was at once able to 
satisfy the exigencies of the Secretary of State’s orders from Washington, 
and at the same time to impress the Spanish courtiers by an adroit display 
of finesse and finery. For, it will be remembered, Mr. Secretary Marey 
has forbidden what are monly called court-dresses, and has enjoined 
the representatives of Republican power to appear on State occasions, 
clad only in citizens’ apparel. But Mr. Marcy was in too'great a hurry to 
check the weaknesses of even democratic human nature, which are apt to 
give way beneath the mysterious and magical blandishments of Royalty. 
He forgot, in short, to affix certain needful chronological specifications to 
his mandate,and left the persons most interested in this matter of republican 
simplicity, to interpret the term “citizen’s costume” as best chimed in 
with their fancy or caprice. Benjamin Franklin was a citizen, of course, 
thought Mr. Soulé, thinking too that a black velvet, shaped in the Frank- 
lin style, and richly embroidered with silk, was in accordance with the 
letter of the orders from Washington, and with the spirit of the customs 
at Madrid. Shrewd Mr. Soulé ; he will deserve another serenade on 
his return, for this little tonch of his art!—And wil} his colleagues also 
take the same liberty? Will they interpret Mr. Marcy’s instructions, with 
the same latitude as to place that Mr. Soulé claims as to time? Will 
they forget the White House at Washington, and the costume in vogue 
thereat’? Will they, still clothed as citizens of the Republic, attempt 
to express the political sentiments with which they are rightly or wrongly 
identified, by localising their chosen garb? The feathers and paint of a 
Huron Chief at one Court, and the Texan’s hunting shirt at another, 
would throw Mr. Soulé’s velvet and silks completely into the shade. The 
one might typify Socialism, and the other give a broad hint of annexation. 

Do not let any one suppose that real malice lurks beneath these light 
remarks. On the contrary, if we wished to be malicious, we should copy . 
some of the attacks on the Administration, on Congress, on public Com- 
panies, or on individuals, with which the press of this country abounds. 
Talk no longer about international abuse ; it is scarcely worth mention. 
No Trollope, or Marryat, or Dickens, ever said a tithe of the hard things 
regarding this Republic that are said weekly and daily by its own journel- 
ists; nor is “ The Glory and the Shame of England,” or “ The Mud-Cabin,” 
or the “ English Items,” half so severe upon what we love best, as are many 
of the London papers that are passing under our eyes. It is incomprehen- 
sible how either Americans or Englishmen can read their own journals, and 
then shrink o: be wrathy at alittle mutual international abuse. Congress 
is about to meet; we trust, for instance, that the Dai/y Times of last 
Tuesday does not draw a trathful picture of the mogal tone that pervades. 
the Legislature, touching monied influence brought to bear upon the pas- 
sage of bills, and that the indignant Commercial Advertiser of the pre- 
vious day would not have us seriously believe that President Pierce is 
brow-beating the Senate. Nor should we omit our pious wishes that there 
may be a great amount of exaggeration, in classifying a grand project for 
a Pacific rail-road as a gigantic bubble and swindle. Such gentle appel- 
lations are by no means uncommon.—As for believing that the House of 
Assembly can re-elect, as its Clerk, a man morally convicted of suborniog 
false testimony—we shall only do so, when the fact is known. 

All the nonsensical stories set afloat by the Washington Union, regard- 
ing the proposed Africanization of Cuba through British interference, have 
received their final discomfiture from a leading article in the London 
Times. As it is very difficult to prove a negative, the Times laughs at 
the charge, and at the credulity of those who could swallow it. It is to 
te feared that the Z’nion wil! take revenge, in another anti-British explo- 
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gion. It is a comfort however that a break-down in so serious a matter, 
az this Cuban business was held to be, bas a dampening effect upon future 
and similar assaults. 

Mr. Ex-President Van Buren, now travelling in Europe, has declined 
the honourable office of Umpire, between the Commissioners appointed by 
Great Britain and the U. S., to settle certain claims arising out of the war 
of 1812. The application was declined on personal grounds. Mr. Bates, 
of the firm of Baring, Brothers, & Co., is mentioned for the appointment 
in question, which, whilst honourable to the individual invited to fill it, is 
irksome, laborious, and thankless. 





Fre long, we are probably to have another public reception of a politi- 
cal Exile, for New York stands in need of freqnent excitement, and Mr. 
John Mitchel is at hand. Now towards one so daring and clever, and 
who has suffered eoseverely, we find it difficult to entertain ill-will, not- 
withstanding his antecedents. We were sorry therefore to see lately in 
print a letter from himself to a friend, whieh should never have been suf- 
fered to see the light. It recounted his dreary sojourn in Van Dieman’s 
Land, and declared his intention to attempt escape. Bitterness and 
false reasoning run through it ; but if the former be pardonable under the 
circumstances, the latter wi!l have a chilly effect upon the inhabitants of 
this Republic, who are beginning to be weary of espousing unprofitable 
causes. All the letters or speeches that Mr. Mitchel can write or make 
are needless for infaming h‘s inflammable countrymen ; but the more he 
deals in them, the less highly will he be esteemed by the real American 


Somebody has sent us an extract from the Baltimore Clipper, giving 
a well-written and amusing account of a late scene enacted there by a 
Mr. Patrick O’Donohue, who is also called a distinguished Irish patriot 
and exile. He appears to bave disgraced himself ; but such a spectacle 
is too lamentable and repulsive to be made the subject for our readers’ en- 
tertainment. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

The subjoined particulars of the estimated population of British India, 
and of the military force by which it is held in possession, are recommend- 
ed to the notice of writers in this country, who delight to draw or borrow 
exaggerated pictures of the relative positions of the conquerors and the 


conquered. " ' 

Our territory is equal to all continental Europe, Russia excepted. Pes- 
hawar is ag far North of Tanjore as Stockholm is of Naples ; Chittagong as 
far East of Kurrachee as Athens is of Paris. Germany, Italy, France, 

, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden, unitedly, do not equal 
either our territory or our population, The report of the grand trigono- 
metrical survey, which has lately been printed for parliament, gives the 
total area—in square miles, 1,368,113 ; population 151,144,902. Anda 
corrected copy, with which we have been favored, adds seven millions 
and a half to this population, most of which is in our own territories, but 
part in the native etates, making the total 158,774,065. But the fact is, 
that even from our territories many of the returns are no better than 

ea, and from tlie native states few are to be relied upon. It has, how- 

p proved that accurate returns gives a higher population 
estimates ; and after considerable attention to the subject 

for we should not be surprised to find the official statement gradu- 
er coming up from its present advanced figure, to nearly two hundred 


This splendid empire is distributed into four governments or presiden- 
cies--Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Agra. The first is the seat of the 
Governor-General, and the supreme council; the next two have each a 

and council; and Agra is administered by a Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor without a council. The army is—Queen’s troops, 29,480; Com- 
pany’ troops, 240,121: total, 289,529 ; native contingents commanded by 
ritish officers, and available under treaties, 32,000; total at the disposal 
of the Governor-General, 321,529. Thisis a great army, yet its propor- 
tion to the extent of the empire presents a forcible comment on the nature 
of the British rule. Compare it with the proportion which the armies of 
the Continent bear to the population of the respective countries, and you 
migbt imagine that they were holding conquered nations, and we goverp 
ing our hereditary soil. Forty-nine thousand out of the whole are English 
mena!—a less number than is generally found necessary to garrison the one 
city of Paris. Even the native rajahs, with a population of 55,000,000, 
have 400,000 soldiers ; while we, with double the population, have 110,000 
less, though they are guaranteed against external war, and we have to 
take all risks. Then our 240,000 native troops are « sirength or a weak- 
negs, just as our authority is popular or the reverse. Were their attach- 
ment lost, how formidable would they be, taught Jog mode of war, and 
five times as numerous as the English soldiers. they and the troops 
of the rajahs united against us, it would be 50,000 against 640,000. You 
may travel through India for days together without coming on a military 
station. You may through kingdoms, with three millions or more 
inhabitants, containing only one post of European troops. You may find 
great cities without a soldier; the remains of vast fortifications, near 
which not a uniform is visible. Facts such as these, when contrasted with 
the constant display of military force in the countries of even civilized 


Earope, forcibly prove that the power of the English has foundations in |- 


the homes of the people, as well asin the cantonments of the soldiery. In 
the native regiments the officers are, as to numbers, about half native, 
half English ; bat no native officer can rise higher than to a sort of cap- 
taincy or majority, and even then is under the youngest European ensign 
—a position much worse than that enjoyed by Hindoos in the armies of the 
Mussulmans. Bengal, Madras, and Bombay have three distinct armies, 
and three commanders-in-chief—Quarter/y Review. 


Army. 


Wax Orricz, Nov. 4.—3d Reg Drag Gds; Lt Coleman, fm 12th Lt Drags. to 
be Lt, v Hill, whoex. 3d Lt Drags; Lt Slade from 12th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v 
Penton, who ex. 10th Lt Drags; Lt Hopson, from h-p 3d Lt Drags, to be Lt 
v Stapylton, dec. 12th Lt Drags; Lt Penton, from 3d Lt Drags, to be Lt v Slade, 
who ex; Lt Hill, from 3d ey Py to be Lt v Coleman, who ex. 14th Lt 
; Cor H Clements to be Lt w-p, v Holliday, dec; Cor Jackson to be Lt 
b-p, v Clements, whose pro b-p, on the 12th Aug. 1853, has been cancelled. 3rd 
Regt of Ft; Capt Neville from 51st Ft, to be Captv Bridge, who ret upon h-p. 
Ft; Ens Sheppard to be Adj, v Robertson, who resigns the Adj’cy only. 
Ft; Brt Lt-Col Grattan, C B, to be Lt-Col w-p, v Coote, dec; Brt-Maj Ed- 
to be Maj w-p, v Grattan; Lt and Adj Sargent to be Capt, w-p, v Ed- 
19th Ft; Lt Macdonald to be Capt b-p, v Ashworth, who ret; Ens Ward- 
to be Lt b-p, v Macdonald; W Phipps, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wardlaw. 
Ft; Ens Young to be Adj v Bouverie, who resigns the Adj’cy only. 27th Ft; 
t White, from Ri Mil Col, to be Ens, wp, v Viscount Forth, app to 
42d Ft; Ens Viscount Forth, from 27th It, to be Ens v Ainslie, dec. 
; Capt Shaw to be Maj, b-p, v Kyle, pro; Lt Johnstone to be Capt, b-p, 
; Ens Craigie-Halkett to be Lt, b-p, v Johnstone; G Close, Gent, to be 
p, v Craigie Halkett; Qtmr Power, from 60th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Fitz- 
who ex. d6th Ft; Lt Hanson to be Capt, w-p, v Hare, dec; Ens God- 
Lt, w-p, v Hanson ; Gent-Cadet Curwen, from RI! Mil Coll, to’be Ens, 
ley ; Gent Cadet Daunt, from RI Mil! Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Thacke- 
Ft; Qtmr Fitz Givbon, from 45th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Power, who 
Ft; Lt Grey to be Capt, b-p, v Sheldon, who ret; Ens Fitz-Gerald to 
, v Grey; J Lewis, Gent, to be Mas, b-p, v Fitz-Gerald. 64th Ft; Lt 
be Adjt, v Bell, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 74th Ft; Lt Thacke- 
Adjt, v Falconer, pro. 89th Ft; Stafi-Surg of the Sec Class F Roberts 
, vM‘Dermott, MD, who ret upon h-p. 92d Ft; Lt Viscount Kirk- 
Capt, b-p, v Tatuell, who ret; Ens Mecham to be Lt, b-p, v Viscount 
; the Hon. A Annesley to be Ens, b-p, v Mecham. 
Hosrrrat Srarv.—Assist-Surg M‘Wharrie, MD, to be Staf-Surg of Sec Class, 
v Roberts, app to S9th Ft; Avssiat-Staff-Surg Lightbody, M D, to be StaffSurg of 
Sec Class, v y, app to Ri Hibernian School. 


* Phe Malia Mail of 28th October announces the death of Lt.-Gen. Count Sir 
F. Rivarcla, K.C.M.G., K.C.H., Col. of the Royal Malta Fencible Regt. 


HAusic. 


Trauian Orega.—in Prorzra.—We must commence what we have to say 
to-day, with regrets ; regrets that the first production of the “ Profeta” should 
bave been appointed for a Friday, always, as sailors sey, an unlucky day, but 
especially 60 to us on this occasion, as it deprives us of the pleasure of talking 
upon facts rather than upon speculations respecting this new venture in New 
York.—Without having witnessed the first performance, as we write, we shall 
stifl endeavour to converse with our readers upon the subject; and if what we 
write can in any way add to the instruction and amagement they may derive 
from witnessing the Opera, our labour will not have been in vain. 
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which is also illustrated by many of the principal musical morceaux. But, being 
almost strictly historical—except that Jan Bockhold, the Leyden tailor (not 
wnnkeeper, as Scribe makes him appear) only became Jean of Leyden at his coro- 
nation, and also that the domestic history of the hero is purely fictitious,—and 


Europe, we shall not dwell upon it. 

In no. 30 of the present volume of the A/bion (July 25d), in an article on Ro- 
bert le Diable, we spoke at some length of Meyerbeer’s earlier career, and of his 
works, and slightly then alluded to his last, most finished, and most artistically 
elaborate one, “ Il Profeta.”” Respecting Meyerbeer’s history and position in 
the art-world of our day, little or nothing remains for us to say ; and little can we 
say in that respect without repeating previously expressed sentiments and opi- 
niens. In place of so doing, we prefer giving the reader a few interesting facts 
regarding this Opera, the great work of our time, and pointing out the passages 
of it, especially worthy of close attention. 

First then, as one of the things worth knowing, here are the three original 
casts of the Opera, in what we consider the three principal cities of the world. 


Panis (In French). Lonpvon (Italian). i New York (/tafan). 
First and orivingl per- First performance, First performance, 
formance. April 16, 1849. "July 24, 1852. Nov. 95, 1853. 


Jean of Leyden, M.Roger Jean of L. Sig. Mario Jean of L. Sig Salvi 
Fides, Mme. Viardot Garcia Fides, Mme. Viardot Garcia Fides, Sig. Stetfanone 
Berta, “ Castellan Berta, Miss Cath. Hayes pert, “ Bertucca Maretzek 


. > Zach. Sig. Marini Zach. Sig. Marini 
=~ z [ee Jonas, * Mei Jonas, ig. Vietti 


manna a, ca ahs Oberth. Sg-Tagliafico ce ‘Oberth. Sig. pestiaes 

Conductor, 1. Meyerbeer. Conductor, Sig. Costa. Conductor, Mr. Maretzek. 

It is a well known fact, that M. Meyerbeer for many years kept this, his (by 
himself acknowledged and by himself believed) greatest work, in his portfolio, 
because the Academie Royale at Paris possessed no artists, to whom he would 
entrust the principal characters. We are convinced of the fact that this is THE 
greatest work of this great master, the more s0, since his subsequent Opera, 
Das Feldlager von Schlesien (The Camp of Silesia), although produced for 
the début at Berlin of Jenny Lind, and a festal piece written by Royal command, 
and for the opening of the new Opera House, reached no further representa- 
tion than that of the Berlin boards, and was at the time most severely handled 
by the critics. Nothing of it has reached this country, except the Jenny Lind 
‘ two-flute song.” 

The rehearsals for the first performance of the “ Profeta” at Paris begun in 
Oct. 1848, and its production on April 16, 1849, show that six months of con- 
stant rehearsal under Meyerbeer’s own daily superintendence were spent upon 
it. The greatest interest was excited by it throughout Europe. Critics, musi- 
cians, and amateurs from all parts of Europe, were congregated together at 
Paris, as at a World’s Fair, at the time of its production. Forty pounds were 
paid for a box holding four persons for the first performance; as much as eight 
pounds was paid for a single stall; and none sold under six. From these facts, 
the reader may guess at the excitement, especially when hundreds, willing to 
pay even those extravagant prices, had to be disappointed, as not more tickets 
were sold than the house could positively accommodate. In London, it was the 
same thing. 

Refraining from all critical comments upon a performance that we have not 
seen, except by piecemeal at rehearsals, we will now, dear reader, give youa 
small list of noticeable points, or of points at which we do not wish you to talk, 
flirt, dose, or be absent-minded. In the first Act tlien, there is the first Trio 
with chorus, called “‘ Sermone degli Anabattisti,” a powerfully scored and 
grand morceau. Then, a Romance a due voct—(slightly differing from a strict 
Duet)—between Fides and Berta, beginning with “ Della mosa un giorno nell’ 
onde,” very beautiful and (it is to be hoped) effective—tIn the second Act, we 
have the dream of Jean of Leyden, a Pastorale by the same, immediately after 
a Cavatina or Arioso (as the score calls it) of Fides, already known here in 
French as “‘ Ah mon fils,” and a fine Finale between Jean and the Anabaptists. 
—In the third act occurs some fine Ballet music, The scene is (or ought to be) 
exquisite, with its groups of skaters dancing. Zacharie has a great song, al- 
ways received with much favour in London. There is a favourite semi-comic, 
Trio for two Basses and Tenor, and a fine triumphal Hymn at the end.—The 
fourth act is the greatest of all. It contains the grand Coronation March, and 
hag been considered the greatest musical and dramatic effect ever produced. 
The Mendicant Song of Fides, and the Duo between Fides and Berta which oc- 
eur in this act, are also considered choice gems. The closing of the act, the 





mother's recognition of her son, the stratagem which appears a miracle, must 
be effective under any circumstances.—In the last act, Fides has again a Grand 
Scena, and a great Scena and Duo with Jean. This, the Prison scene, is the 
culminating point of the Opera. The Drinking Song of Jean and the Finale 
are sure to be waited for, and to be-duly appreciated, if the preceding points 
have been watched and observed as we hope they may be. 

In our next we shall endeavour to speak as we think of, and as we have found 
the performance. We trust our high hopes of it may meet with no disappoint- 
ment. 

Sr. Georcre’s ANNUAL Concert.—We entreat our friends, national and mu- 
sical, to turn to the splendid programme offered for their entertainment by M. 
Jullien, on Monday week, the 5th of December. We shall be most happy to 
furnish tickets to applicants. 

Tae PuiLHaRMonic.—The first concert of this flourishing, deserving, and 
enjoyable Association takes place this evening, on its new ground, Metropo- 
litan Hall. All lovers of real music will be present. 


Orawma. 


MR. BOURCICAULT’S NEW COMEDY. 

The production of this novelty, at Burron’s, on Wednesday evening, made @ 
atir in the literary and artistic world; but as a detailed examination of it will 
occupy considerable space, it may be well to proceed thereto at once, without 
hanging on the outskirts. 

Its long title, “ The Fox Hunt and the Adventures of Don Quixote the Second,” 
indicates a double plot ; the hunt being that of a shrewd villain tracked through 
all his turnings and doublingg by a policeman, and the Don Quixote being a social 
Knight-errant, with queer notions about a wife’s fortune, out of which he contrives 
a windmill for tilting at. In the latter of these divisions the author is accused, 
by one or two of our daily critics, of borrowing from a French modern piece, 
which, under the name of Sullivan,” in turn borrows its incidents from matters 
of fact in the life of an English actor. To this point we cannot speak of our own 
knowledge ; and therefore turn to the plot, saving ourselves some trouble in 
simplifying its mysteries, by copying from the report of the Courter and Enqui- 
rer, wherein it is very neatly set forth. 

Richard Haughty, having married a lady whom he imagined to be as poor as 
himself, discovers, immediately after the ceremony, she has deceived him as to 
her fortune, and is the possessor of two thousand pounds a year. Revolting 
from the degradation of being what he calls, ‘‘astipendiary husband,” he 
leaves her in a fit of frenzied pride, and changing his name to Mordant, becomes 
an actor. Miss St. Leger, the daughter of a millionaire, falls in love with him, 
and finding her infatuation incurable, her father visits Mr. Mordant, and con- 
fessing the fact, suggests to him to go to America, and remove his dangerous 

resence from London. Mordant, who has previously found that one of his 
friends is in love with this young lady, declines the suggestion, but offers to 
cure the inamorata, and to do so invites himself to her father’s house. He ar- 
rives to a dinner party, and the lady selected for hina to lead in to table is his 
own wife, who is the ward of Mr. St. Leger. Thus thrown forcibly together, 
the difficulties which arise and the pita which occur constitute the adven- 
tures of this Don Quixote the Second, brought as they are of course to a happy 
conclusion. Miss St. Leger however is beloved by Mordant’s friend, Captain 
Reckless ; but her father is desirous that she should mens the addresses of a 
certain Mr. Twining, a person described as “a canting fellow in a pepper and 
salt uniform, tarned up with a white cravat, who lives by converting the sava. 
ges in uninhabited islands.” He is generally accompanied by a convert from 
one of these islands, and provides moral evenings and christian tea parties. 
Mr. Twining’s convert at that moment, is the King of the Lobos Islands. This 
interesting object is however claimed by one Link of Bow street, a detective of- 
ficer, who discovers ander the paint and feathers of the savage, a pickpocket 
well known as Clerkenwell Joe. This fact, first told to Captain Reckless, 
arouses bis suspicions that ae is not the saint he professes to be. Link 
scrutinizes the matter closely, and discovers in Twining a notorious swindler 
and begging-letter impostor, whose real name is Silas Croker. Reckless is 
about to discover the imposture, when Link stops him, with the news that 
Twining is possessed of papers stolen tweuty years before, which are of the 
greatest importance to establish the reputation of the mother of Reckless and 
his own legitimacy. Now begins the Fox Hunt. Link arrests the pretended 
savage, aud disguising himself in bis paint and feathers, follows Twining 











through ali his doublings and vagaries. Twining, imagining that he is dealing 
with a coniederate, allows bis knavery to escape, and eventually he is caught io 


The plot, well described, may be found in Mr. Corbyn’s admirable Libretto, | he endeavonr to regain a 


having been moreover given in these columns, when originally brought out in | 








ket book, which he has hid in a well, and which 

— ume portion of Mr poe ao ey ; Twining having obtained it 
nfusion whic crea se re to that ° Leger’ 

house in which he kept his papers. 4 a Ti i } 


It is due to the reputation of Mr. Bourcicault, and also to that of the Chambers 
Street company, that this play, its construction, its characters, and its perform- 
ance, should be examined a little more in detail. Let the reader however special- 
ly take note that, in speaking of the latter, we allude exclusively to the opening 
night, nothing doubting that an entire change for the better has since taken 
place.--The play then, we repeat, and it will be seen from the above sketch, 
has its two sides, the comical and the farcical, ingeniously interwoven by the 
author, but unfortunately sundered by the actors. The separation was rendered 
the more marked, because the husband and wife are reconciled and the lovers 
make up their matters, at the conclusion of the fourth act, whilst the fifth ig al. 
most exclusively devoted to the settlement between roguery and justice, which 
has been already foreseen, and might, according to the mode of rendering the whole, 
have been just as well dispensed with. This will become plainer, as we proceed 
to individualise the parts. 

Richard Haughty, alias Mordant, the modern Knight of La Mancha, was 
fairly given by Mr. Fisher, who, we are more and more convinced, has in him 
all the elements of excellence in his profession, but can’t or won't use them for 
his own benefit and the entertainment of his audience. Why, with thorough 
knowledge of his text and comprehension of its meaning, he should fail in con- 
centrating his powers, and even, in the good delivery of a telling passage, look 
right over the head of the person he addresses, is just one of those psychological 
puzzles which we cannot fathom, but which, in the kindliest spirit, we com- 
mend to this gentleman’s study. Mr. Twining, alias Silas Croker, was en- 
trusted to Mr. Johnston, and, judging from the dialogue, and the action, and the 
prominence given to him by the author, should have been the dominant spirit of 
at least one half the piece. What of Tartuffe and what of Dickens’s Chadband 
there is in him, we cannot pause to enquire; but it seemed to us that 
the idea of a rascal usiug piety as a cloak for his villanies, until cant 
had become almost ingrained into his nature, was a conception affording 
scope for an actor of Mr. Johnston’s stamp. But he missed it entirely, treating 
us to a distillation of Uriah Heep and Aminadab Sleek, that was neither 
original or appropriate, and throwing around him such an atmosphere of 
vulgarity as would prevent his entrance in the scenes wherein he is placed.— 
We are glad that we have so often spoken in the highest terms of Mr. Burton’s 
artistic powers, since it enables us to speak with less hesitation of his decided 
failure on this occasion. He was the Link, a Bow Street detective officer; but 
we defy any spectator of Wednesday night to instance the slightest glimmering 
of such a character in his personification of it. From first to last, not a particle 
of the shrewd, quick intelligence, and the habit of viewing all things in their 
serious and practical light, that distinguishes the chosen myrmidons of the 
Law, was perceptible. There was something comically grotesque in Mr. Bour- 
cicault’s notion of a policeman inheriting from his deceased father the surveti- 
lance of a very acute and consummate rogue; and the vulgar language in which 
this is conveyed would have well accorded with the spirit of Comedy, if the 
performer had contrasted it with an apparent earnestness in his own manner 
of viewing it himself. This could not have been done by a common-place actor; 
it might have been, but was not, by Mr. Burton. The same remark may 
be applied to every position assumed, and every word spoken by him. 
The old, hacknied, rollicking drollery was protruded throughout, at the risk of 
marring the whole effect of the piece, though we must say that the audience 
guffawed heartily. Perhaps they thought Mr. Burton very funny ; as for slow- 
hunting a wily fox—pshaw, it was more like the chase of a pig with a soaped 
tail.—Mr. Barrett, as Mr. St. Leger, dressed as badly, and did as little as was 
possible ; this was a poor compliment from a veteran of the stage to the new- 
comer amongst us.—Mr. Jordan, the Tom Reckless, ought to know that beneath 
all the vanity and impudence of a handsome Dragoon officer, the under-current 
of high-breeding is not only natural, but gives the part an amusing relief. 
Straddling, striding, and laughing at his own jokes, do not constitute the traits 
of a rowé or a gentleman.—These are the leading male parts; and we should not 
have so plainly spoken of the wretched manner in which so many of them were 
filled, if we did not know that they could be done far more worthily. 

We turn to the ladies with satisfaction, hecanse they did justice to what wag 
set down for them. And we unhesitatingly place Mrs. Hughes first on the list, 
because as Miss Athenia Verditer, a2 mesmeriser, a scientitic lecturer, anda 
bore, she glaye with perfect intelligence and a rare dash of spirit. In the 
above sketch she is omitted ; but she has much to do, turning out to be the gay 
Captain's mother, instead of his aunt, and the recovery of the certificate of her 
private marriage from Twining’s hands being dove-tailed into the plot.—Miss 
Raymond, as Mrs. Haugity, the discarded and recovered wife, played also very 
satisfactorily—But the pet part is that of Laura St. Leger ; and Miss Robert- 
son was at once clever and lively init. She is a shrewd little personage, but 
has been self-educated, and has nursed herself upon the contents of a circulating 
library. You can imagine the result ; the credulity, the ignorance of the real 
ways of the world, the anxiety for a hero-lover, the catching at the Dragoon, 
and the satisfaction when the popinjay is caught! Miss Laura is destined to be 
a long-lived favourite. 

And now for a few more words as to the piece, which by the way was very 
well put upon the stage, if we except the last act, wherein Twining and Link 
play bo-peep with the buckets of a well, the scene being introduced unmeaningly 
by the author, and clumsily carried out by those worthies.—“The Fox- Hunt” is 
extremely amusing, and ful! of bustle and movement; whilst, like most of Mr. 
Bourcicault’s compositions, it abounds with smart outbreaks of humour, and 
stil! smarter satiric witticisms. Feeling is not the author’s forte, though there 
is one instance of it worth the quoting, amongst the two or three brief extracts 
for which we can find room. It drops very prettily from the lips of Mabel 
Haughty when, after their reconciliation, she throws herself into her husband’s 
arms, and suiting the action to the word, says in reply to a remark as to the re- 
lative mental positions of the sexes, 

‘Yes, but Nature has made women’s heads just as high as men’s hearts.” 

Here is Miss Laura’s view of life, flushed as she is with all the learning that 
the circulating library can infuse. 


‘« When I marry, I have made up my mind what Ishall do. I shall make my 
husband go out to some wild, uninhabited island, where we will live ina cave, 
and sleep in constant fear of our lives from the savages, and never know what 
o'clock itis. Oh! the luxury to be loved for one’s selfalone! To find a kindred 
spirit. Thought of your thought and love of your love; and not acreature, bone 
of your bone and cash of your cash! Give me a man whose life of perils I can 
share; like the Corsair, with one virtue and a thousand crimes: not a calculat- 
ing machine, without a hope above the price of Consols, or fear beyond a bad 

ebt.” 

There is meaning also in what follows, though it was rather too far-fetched 
for the audience. It falls from Mrs. Haughty. 

“ Men of genius are like mountains, seen to best advantage in a picture or 
from a distance. Like them they rear their heads far above the clouds which 
make the storm and sunshine of our lives. Cold, from their height lonely from 
their very greatness, and sterile at heart, they are not men but monuments; 
and as they live in posterity they do not need our aid to perpetuate their names.”’ 


Mordant, whilst known only as the actor, has a fair hit at the mere vulgar 
merchant who treats him with supercilious disdain. 


“« Persons who affect to despise our art are generally actors themselves upon 
the stage of society—solemn buffoons who live by the very follies of the world 
which we ridicule; for we delight to take the bread out of the mouth of cant, 
and to ring unmercifully the false coin of hypocrisy.” 


These are but ‘‘ bricks” from a well-built house. It only remains to congra- 
tulate the author on his undoubted success, which was achieved in the teeth of 
the misconception and drawbacks alluded to.—The applause at the close was 
very great. Mr. Burton made a speech, from which were most glad to learn 
that he had treated Mr. Bourcicault with extreme liberality, in doubling the 
price asked by the latter for the manuscript of this Comedy. The friendly audi- 
ence tien persisted in dragging Mr. Bourcicault from the retirement of a stage- 
box. In short and simple words, he confirmed what Mr. Burton had said re- 
garding the pecuniary matters between them, and expressed himself highly 
gratified at the general reception he had met with. For ourselves, we trust 
that, some day, we shall he as highly pleased with the acting, as we are with 
the play itself. 

Miss Julia Dean has been playing at the Broapway for a week; but our read- 
ers would not thank us for going over the old beaten track of Evadnes, and 
Constances, and Biancas. Miss Davenport comes next.—It we bad room, we 
should gay something of “ The Honeymoon.” done at Wainacks, on Tuesday, 
for Miss Keene's benefit, which was @ bumper. We wish the same luck to 
Mr. Brougham, on Monday, when he revives Bourcicault’s ‘‘ Alma Mater.” 
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New Books. 


Orrr Ancurrecrure. By M. Field. Ibid. Putnam.—Considering the 
large sums of money disbursed here in the erection of public buildings and 
private residences, and the comparatively small amount of good taste dis- 
played in their architectural ornaments, we gladly notice the publication 
of this work. The author seems to be master of the theory of his subject, 
and writes on it understandingly, and con amore. His Essay on the 
Prinviples of Design in Architecture might be beneficially studied by some 
of the Builders in this community, who usurp the functions of the Archi- 
tect. Here are a few selected items, more or less important. 


Beyond six stories above the ground, a building of the ordinary width of a 
single house may be raised for purposes of utility, but not as a piece of archi- 
tecture. The too great number of stories, crowded windows, and want of string 
courses, are the prevailing faults of the City Architecture of New York. 


The wa!l of a house is composed of piers and windows, or, as they are techni- 
cally called, solids and voids ; and to produce real as well as apparent solidity, 
the solid parts should preponderate; the piers should be wider near (than ’) the 
windows. In important edifices, with eae space on the ground plan, this old 
and excellent rule is generally observed ; but in dwelling-houses and stores it is 
as generally violated. In Italy this indispensable proportion is observed in the 
meanest building. New York is in the same latitude as Naples: why should 
more light be ee in one place than the other? Why should our apertures 
be as wide as those used in the murky atmosphere of London’? That it is 
merely a habit, and not a need, we are convinced, from the general practice of 
stopping out at least half of the light by blinds and curtains. 


Bat the misfortune of all modern Gothic churches is the hamerye | of arrang- 
ing the interior so as to secure the general sight and hearing of the preacher. 

illars, so essential to beauty and utility, are thus found inconvenient, and 
Jength must be equalized with breadth of building. Now the elements of beauty 
in a Gothic interior are its length and height. Without height, there can be 
no approach to sublimity of effect, and, without sufficient length, height cannot 
be perceived in the perspective. Modern Gothic churches are too ve in the 
interior, and t on the outside ; while the beauty of the old Cathedrals and 
College eee is to be tall and extended ; aspiring, and * pointing to the 
akies.’ Unless, therefore, some degree of these real beauties is obtained, it is 
idle and puerile to ornament doors and windows with quatre-foils and crockets. 

This treatise, however—and we regret it—scarcely occupies one halt 
of the neat octavo before us; the remaining portions being filled with 
plates of designs neatly executed, and such general descriptions as they 
require. These designs, in some respects, add force to the current axiom 
—that a man may be a good critic, and a poor author ; indeed, even in 
the examples that he cites of well-known buildings in New York, we can- 
not always coincide with Mr. Field’s impressions. Thus he instances the 
hotel-front of “The Metropolitan” as a bappy“instance of architectural 
effect. With great respect for what we find laid down by him in the 
Essay, we must take the liberty of calling the edifice in question a most 
bald and vapid specimen of a builder’s adaptive powers. We cannot fight 
out the matter in detail with Mr. Field, and, after all, opinions will differ 
on these matters of taste ; but we will not pass, without a protest, such 
praise as he bestows upon a building that, in our judgment, has nothing 
to recommend it. We know the exigencies and difficulties under which 
an architect labours, who can produce no fine effects of light and shadow 
by projections, for the Street Commissioners head him off—or by recesses, 
for the landlords set too high a value on space. We know that in these 
shapeless and prolonged fagades, grandeur or the effect of beautiful pro- 
portions is scarcely attainable ; but we know also that in some instances 
a tolerable refuge has been found in picturesqueness, which one may 
vainly search for, when looking at the Metropolitan. 

Amongst Mr. Field’s own designs, we like a few ; find some indifferent ; 
and two or three diametrically violating the principles that he has him- 
self laid down. And bad and good, in our opinion, sometimes stand upon 
the same page, as in the very first plate, wherein we find two shop fronts, 
no. 1 being inartistic to the last degree, whilst no. 2 is harmonious and 
chaste.—Plate VII shows a fair design for a narrow-fronted public build- 
ing, although, in his strong advocacy for horizontal lines intended to 
break the drawback of excessive elevation, Mr. Field needlessly runs 
a striug-course between his second and third stories, forgetting that the 
stone basement, and balustrade that tops it, serve sufficiently to secure a 
building of only four stories from the charge of undue height. Further- 
more, the pediment over one window in three, found in the same plan, is, 
to our thinking, an excrescence.—Plate XI exhibits a front and side of 
a detached mansion. The front, with its door and two hall-windows jam- 
med together under three connected arches, makes us think of a large 
hole punched out of a wall, and an ingenious mode of remedying the de- 
fect ; in the side-view, there is a strong reminder of the simple figure 4 
which the school boy has often practised on his slate. This will be obvi- 
ous at a glance, but to explain it requires more space than we can spare. 
—We are glad to say that Plate XIII, another detached mansion, makes 
ample amends. There is very much to admire in it.—Two or three very 
good designs for Ferry and Railroad Station-houses and entrance ways, 
deserve to be noticed ; and we conclude with making Mr. Field criticise his 
last Plate, No. 20, which is by far the worst in the book. He had written 
thus, in his preliminary treatise. 

We must in the main follow the leading characteristics of any style we adopt, 

and its particular mode of ornament in its details. Styles of unkindred origin 
must not be confounded together. ‘It is essential to an architectural struc- 
ture,”’ says a writer in the Penny Cyclopedia, “ that the general arrangement, 
and the ornaments should have a unity of character, and be referable to some 
one model.”’ It would be as great a solecism in literature to compose a sentence, 
half in one language and half in another, as it is to mix up in one composition 
two different styles of architecture. 
Nothing can be more correct; the wonder is that Mr. Field’s illustrations 
close with a church on paper, of such sort that we should profoundly re- 
gret the meeting it in stone or brick. The front is a jumble of Greek and 
Roman ; and it has an Italian Campanile uneasily hitched alongside.— 
Nevertheless, for the sake of City Architecture, we again express our 
hope that the written portions of the volume may be conned over studi- 
ously by certain of our Architects. 

Western Cuaracrers. By J. L..MeConnel. New York. Redfield. 
—A series of papers descriptive of Western life and manners. Classes and 
types of a class, not individuals, sit to Mr. McConnel ; and faithfully enough 
are they painted. A little less of the common-place now and then would 
improve them ; as it is, they are rather more instructive than entertaining. 

Gotven Linx. By Wm. Oland Bourne, A.M. Ibid. Scribner.— 
Eighteen or twenty short talesand poems ona variety of themes, scientific, 
historical, and moral. Neither very good nor bad, they will find a fair 
number of readers among “the youth” for whom they are designed, and 
will falfill a good work. The intentions of the author are excellent ; un- 
fortunately his attainments do not keep pace with them. He must learn 
to write up, as well as down, to childish minds. 

HovsewoLp Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. Ibid. Fran- 
cis § Co.—Of a very different stamp, and, in its way, as rare a book as one 
often meets, is this omnium gatherum of the Brothers Grimm. The best 
German stories of tht best German authors—old legends, that were rela- 
ted by the fireside in winter evenings, centuries ago—mystical fairy tales 
of that remote golden age “once upon a time”—it is a full collection of 
these marvels and delights, and the finest probably inthe world. Certain- 
ly it is superior to the best of the French fairy books, those of Charles 
Perrault and Madame D’Aulnoy; and before its weird imaginings they 
“ pale their ineffectual fires.” Every collector of stories has borrowed 
from its treasures ; scores of artists have illustrated it; plays have been 
founded on many of its tales ; and eminent writers have criticised it, time 
and again. It will be a perfect treat to the children. 

Tae Homes or tHE New Worip. By F. Bremer. Ibid. Harpers.— 
A month ago, we gave in few words our opinion of this twaddling work. 





The subjoined elaborate notice, from Graham’s Magazine, deserves ex- 


tended circulation, for the sake of the wholesome advice that it administers. 


Tue Homes or rae New Worvp; Impressions In America. By Fre- 
derika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. \2mo. New York. 
Harper & Brothers.—It is impossible to read these volumes without being 
impressed with the occasional injustice of literary fame. The article 
which Miss Bremer supplies isa poor one, but it is by the author of 
“ Home” and “ The Neighbors,” and therefore will be sure to sell in the 
market. In the same way a person who has obtained celebrity as a theo- 
logian, or physician, or statesman, or as a proficient in any special pro- 
fession or craft of which he knows much, has weight attached to his opi- 
nions on matters of which he knows nothing. The quacks understand this 
perfectly. The quack of medicine gets a certificate of the merits of his 
universal panacea from some eminent doctor of divinty ; the regular 
practitioner revenges himself by endorsing the orthodoxy of some quack in 
theology or statesmanship ; and the statesman, the most public man of 
all, is listened to by admiring ignorance as he prattles on art, literature, 
scieace, medicine, and divinity. How easy it would be for Webster, or 
Peel, or Wellington, to pronounce a commonplace on the old dramatists 
which would override acriticism of Lamb or Hazlit. Now Miss Bremer 
is a woman of a certain affectionateness of genius, who has written novels 
which have given her a world-wide celebrity, and which have converted 
her readers into personal friends. Their great merit is confined to the 
representation of domestic life, for when she aims at passion, she concocts 
out of impotent Byronics, and faded Werterisms, a broth of emotional 
forcible-feebleness, too vapid for any but the most jaded sentimentalist to 
relish. But she has an audience, and everything she writes is read in 
Sweden, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. es teen 9 hy 
her present book will be read by thousands who will never condescend to 
read a better one on the subject. It requires but very little information 
to decide that the work, considered as a representation of the United 
States, is a ridiculous production ; and one is vexed at the thought ofhow 
much confident ignorance she will communicate to her army of readers. 
The book is lean in thought, loose in style, pert in judgment, deficient in 
almost everything which makes a book valuable. It may entertain, but 
it cannot inform. It is made up of personal gossip and grandmother 
chatter. Indeed, the authoress chatters about everything, persons, prin- 
ciples, politics, religion, scenery, democracy, literature, art, slavery, her 
own aspirations, her dyspepsia, her sentiments, and about six hundred and 
forty-three other things—pleasant chatter enough, but hardly worthy of 
publication and translation. It is provoking to think that such confused 
talk, hardly up to the level of ordinary conversation among educated 
people, should be presented to so large a portion of the civilized world in 
the shape of a book, should be puffed by literary journals, and should be 
so extensively read as to make its flashy and superficial gossip exert a 
positive influence on opinion. 

It must be admitted that, of the numerous varieties of chatter in which 
Miss Bremer indulges, her chatter about persons is the raciest and most 
entertaining. She saw a great many people, public and domestic, and 
she gives her impressions of all. But on what principle of propriety, or 
even decency, she can justify the publication of much of her personal gossip, 
must be a mystery to everybody at all infected with English or American 
reserve. She was received with great hospitality into many private 
families. Her novels were an “open sesame,” which made the doors of 
every house fly open to admit her, and in entering a village or city, she 
had but to choose her habitation, and it was made over to her. People 
were Bremer mad. But her hosts and hostesses, while they were thus 
opening their arms, hearts, and houses to welcome her, probably did not 
dream that she tripped up to her chamber to record all the opinions and 
confidences she had heard in the parlor—that she was dispatching to 
Sweden the gossip of Boston and New York—and, more than all, that 
she would publish to the world all the dear little secrets which had been 
lisped and whispered in her ear. Mr. A.,a merchant, is introduced to 
three continents as a handsome man; Miss B., innocent even of an anoy- 
mous magazine article, is paraded before the same vast public asa heaven- 
ly soul ; and Mrs.C., wife and mother, hears a thousand-fold reverberation 
of the merits of her pastry and her chi’dren. Miss Bremer contrives to 
hit upon those qualities of mind, or heart or person, which throw their 
modest possessors into agonies to see in print. There can be no sanctity 
or privacy in life, if this fondling, and carressing, and pawing of private 
individuals, gets to be establishedin literature. Such things may harmo- 
nize with Swedish manners, and persons who are handsome and heavenly 
there, may desire to have the world know it, but in sneering, reserved, 
ironical England and America, exhibitions of this kind are more apt to 
make people titter than to evoke their tearful sympathy. We perceive 
that the pressis already holding Miss Bremer’s victims respousible for her 
imprudencze, and insinuating that they expected such puffing when they 
offered her their hospitality. This is ill-natured and incorrect, but it is 
natural. No American. public or private, can be unwisely eulogized with- 
out paying the penalty ; the responsibility is fastened on the object of the 
panegyric, instead of on the person who panegyrizes. It is bad enough 
when praise is heaped on a man’s qualities of mind, but when it is lavish- 
ed on his comeliness, or affectionateness, or morality, or religion, it be- 
comes absolutely excruciating to the recipient, and wakes the hoarsest kind 
of horse-laughs from an unsympathizing public. Besides, Miss Bremer 
assumes very often a patronizing kindliness toward her entertainers, more 
provoking, perhaps, than her confectionery and sweetmeats of compliment. 
One lady is a dear, little, pleasant body ; another is a dear, little, bustling 
body ; another a dear, little chatting. inquisitive, funny body ; another, a 
dear, little, charming nobody ; and soon. The blessed recipients of these 
—— condescensions must feel like assassinating her with their bod- 

ins. 

If private hospitality to public characters is to be chronicled in this way, 

the time will soon come when people will be compelled to put over their 
parlor-doors the sign—‘ No authors admitted here : inquire at the kitchen.” 
And, indeed, the kind of gossip that Miss Bremer indulges in is admirably 
adapted for the latter locality. If what she publishes ought to be pub- 
lished at all, it certainly should not be obtained in the beaten way of 
friendship, but by questioning the domestics. If our readers can conceive 
of the cooks and chambermaids of a family prattling about their employ- 
ers in a vast sounding gallery, by which their chat was heard all over the 
globe, they may appreciate the terrible effects of having at their houses a 
gossiping woman of genius. 
_ We have likewise to notice the indelicacy which Miss Bremer exhibits 
in the freedom of her comments on persons whoee invitations she accepted, 
but which she wished to decline. While staying with Mrs. A. she is tor- 
mented with the thought that, in a few days, she must fulfill an engage- 
mefit to stay a week with Miss B.; and this reluctance to go she expresses 
in print. Now this may be very proper in a private letter to her sister in 
Sweden, but it appears to us the height of conceit and impertinence to 
publish it. She finds, to be sure, that Miss B. is not half so much of a 
bore as she expected ; is, indeed, a nice, dear, well-meaning, bustling, tidy 
little body, who loves her to distraction ; and this discovery is so gratify- 
ing that she publishes it likewise. Can the impudence of condescension 
go further? We cannot believe the notions of propriety which ostracise 
such impertinences as these, are confined to any nation. Politeness has 
been defined as “benevolence in small things ;” and what benevolence 
can there be in first expressing contempt of an entertainer, and then mo- 
difying it into good-natured toleration? In private society such super- 
ciliousness acts like a fire poison, and it becomes a million times more in- 
sulting when published to the world. Ina flash newspaper, of limited 
circulation, it would be disgraceful ; and we cannot conceive of its being 
lifted into any dignity by its appearance in the pages of a tourist, whose 
reputation gives it an extensive circulation. 

In passing from Miss Bremer’s comments on private individuals to her 
descriptions of the persons, families, and houses of the authors and public 
men she visited in America, we can hardly decide whether or not she 
violates any principles of proper reserve. It seems to be now an under- 
stood maxim that eminent men can have no private life. Whom they 
married, when they married, why they married, how much they married, 
how many times they married, the number of their children, the intellec- 
tual or unintellectual character of their wives, their joys, sorrows, whims, 
crotchets, peculiarities—all are considered public property } and fortunate 
is the gossipping tourist who can give the world information respecting 
such important matters. It is doubtless unpleasant for a man who has, 
perhaps, committed no offense but that of publishing a book, to be trotted 
out before the public in this way ; but then Ais feelings are not thought 
worthy of being considered where the public curiosity is roused. We sup- 
pose that Miss Bremer would expect the same treatment if an American 
tourist visited her in Sweden, and therefore docs as she would be done by. 
But, it must be admitted, she has used her privileges in this re t to 
their fullextent. Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Parker, 
Alcott, Sumner, Downing, Miss Lynch, Channing, not to mention others, 
are the objects of her insatiable gossip. Undoubtedly many of her de- 
scriptions exhibit a shrewd insight of character, and, occasionally, a quali- 
ty of mind, or disposition, or person, is happily caught and embodied. She 
however, necessarily makes mistakes. Had she informed these persons 
that she intended to sketch their portraits for the public, they would have 
been on their guard. Those who did not escape from her altogether, 
would have appended to their conversation explanatory notes. They 





would have said, after hazarding a careless remark, “I nog yes to consid- 
er this as not being my whole philosophy of life ;” or, “ Bremer, you 
will have the kindness to consider this as a joke ;” or, “ Miss Bremer, as I. 
shall ly forget the observation I am now going to make the moment 
after it has passed my lips, I beg you to consign it to a similar oblivion.” 
As it is, however, they are held responsible before the world for trifies, 
chance sayings, capricious expressions, and ail the little nothings whieh 
80 escape from a man in conversation. but which a ridieo- 
lous in print. Hawthorne, with his usual genius for dodgin foe busters, 
succeeded in giving her the slip, though she was on bis trail two or three 
times. She, however, saw Mrs. Hawthorne, honours her with a good deal 
of pert, Bremer condescension, and unhesitatingly prints every thing about 
Hawthorne himself, which, in the simplicities of conversation, she obtains 
from his wife. This is almost the greatest outrage in a book fall of out- 
rages against common sense and common propriety. Yet a work, cram- 
med with stuff of the kind we have described, has for its motto—“ Sing 
unto the-Lord a new song.” If kitchen gossip is thus to be raised to the 
dignity of a solemn psalm, and prattle is to be subitituted for prayer, we 
think that Miss Bremer can present strong claims to be the mouth-piece of 
the new religion. 

The readers of these volumes will be amused, and the unfortunate vic- 
tims correspondingly vexed, at the sentimentality of some of ber frien#- 
ships with authors. She desires, with trae German ravenousness, to com- 
mune with the soul of each great person she meets, and, in one care, re- 
cords what, in America, would be deemed quite an “ affair of the heart.” 
Two souls, of which hers is one, look through their visual or, at the 
stars—a ory of the hand follows this terrestrial contemplation—an@ 
they are friends forever. There is nothing essentially ridiculous in this, 
except the publication of it to the world. Unutterable emotions should 
be unprinted emotions, especially when names are recorded at fall length, 
and a man of fine genius and lofty character may be represented in a In- 
dicrous light. But reserve is not Miss Bremer’s forte. Again, she makes 
honourable mention of a cast of her hands being made at the request of 
two friends, who desired to possess the “ counterfeit presentiment” of those 
little organs ; and thea she wonders, with exquisite simplicity, that people 
will insist upon it that her hand is beautiful, when, in fact, it is on/y small 
and delicate—a delicious bit of candour, which would be co red a 
subtle strok e of genius in a humourist. 

* . * . 

In addition to her remarks on persons, Miss Bremer favours her readers 
with numerous “thoughts and observations” on American institutions, 
manners, and life, and some fine descriptions of scenery. She appears to 
have gleaned her information principally from conversation, and as she 
talked with a great variety of people, representing widely different views, 
her mind was pretty well filled with a disordered mass of facts, princi 
and opinions, not likely to be systematized in an understanding, whi 
Providence does not appear to bave constructed with a view to its exer- 
cise on philorophical questions. The general representation of the United 
States is highly favourable, but the most superficial reader can perceive 
that this is owing to the pertinacious way in which she was petted by all 
classes. She judges from impressions, not insight ; and an American who 
should go to Austria, and receive such universal attention as Miss Bremer 
met with here, would be strongly inclined, unless he had strong powers of 
philosophical abstraction, to diffuse his own complacent sensations over 
his description of the nation, and despotism itself would be “turned to 
favour and to prettiness,” in the mild operation of his amiable feelings. 

We have spoken harshly of Miss Bremer’s book, because we think that 
its personalities are an offence to good taste, a violation of implied con- 
fidence, and a scandal to literature. If the private letters of which the 
volumes are made up, had fallen into the hands of some modern Curl} or 
Orborn, and had been published without any consultation with their wri- 
ter, the publisher would have been denounced as being concerned in a 
disreputable transaction. Miss Bremer, long after they were origina 
written, coolly publishes them herself, and does not deem herself cal} 
upon for apology or explanation. To her mind there is evidently nothing 
in the letters which the whole world should not read. She has, doubtless, 
a perfect right to make herself ridiculous, but we dispute her right to 
make capital out of the hospitality of well-meaning friends, and gossip 
them into uncomfortable notoriety. Besides, for the truth may as well be 
spoken, the thing is done to make mony, and out of such trash, and 
scandal, and vanity, and bad manners, it 1s for the interest of literature 
that money should not be made. There is undoubtedly a demand for the 
commodity, as there is a demand for many other commodities which it is 
considered disgraceful to supply. We hope to see the time come when a 
man can invite a literary person to dinner, with the blessed assurance on 
the of the host, that his guest will not sell a description of his house, 
aud weecord of his conversation to a bookseller, until after the éntertainer 
is in the grave. The success of the opposite practice, sanctioned by the 
high reputation of Miss Bremer, proves that this time has not yet come. 


—— ————— 


THE ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 
FRANKLIN, PARRY, M‘CLURE AND CRESSWELL, 
From the following account of an honorary tribute recently paid te the- 
last named officer, may be gleaned some very interesting facts and opin- 
ions. 


On Wednesday, the 26th ult., the ancient borough of King’s Lynn was 
thrown into excitement, from its being the day chosen to present to Lieut. 
Cresswell a testimonial from the Mayor, Aldermen, and burgesses, in- 
dicative of their high sense of the importance of the tidings of which he 
had been the bearer, and his own personal share in the discovery of the 
North-West Passage. 

Three o'clock was the appointed hour, but long before that time the 
booming of cannon, the merry ringing of the fine peal of St. Margaret’s, 
and the ‘lags toating from tower and mast-head, betokened the approach- 
ing ceremonial. 

The Guildhall was prepared for the occasion, and most beautifully de- 
corated,—the north end being covered by flags tastefully displayed, whilst 
in the midst hung the Standard of Old England. Laurels were wreathed 
around them, and in the centre were the initials “ 8. G. C.”’ formed in dah- 
lias. Beneath these decorations, a platform was raised for the Mayor and 
Corporation, and the hero of the day ; surrounded with seats for ladies, 
and the immediate friends of Lieut. Gurney Cresswell. Every place was 
occupied, and the mass behind the barrier swayed to and fro from the pres- 
sure behind them. 

Soon after three o’clock silence was proclaimed by the town-crier, and 
the procession entered the hall: the maces carried by the respective offi- 
cers, and the sword of justice—the gift of which to the Corporation of L 
is assigned by tradition to King John—borne before the Mayor, who, es 
for the occasion, with Lieut. Guruey Cresswell by his side in full uniform, 
immediately followed by the Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir W. Edward Parry as his supporters, ascended the platform. The 
Mayor seated the young officer on his right hand. Lord Stanley, M.P. for 
the borough of Lynn; the Recorder of Lynn, Martin West, Esq. ; and the 
father of Mr. Cresswell, with the gentlemen of the Corporation, took their 
places around them. A large number of ladies were proses, among whom 
were the mother of the gallant officer, the Hon. Mrs. Ffank Creswell, Lady 
Ffolkes, and Lady Parry. Once more silence was proclaimed, and 

The Mayor rose aud presented the address to Lieut. Cresswell. 

The Mayor, in presenting the address, gave expression to the national 
feeling of pride, that upon an English ship, and upon British seamen, bad 
the honour of discovering the North-West Passage at last fallen; and te 
the local feeling of pride that a fellow-townsmen had held a rank in that 
gallant band which, amid uaparalleled difficulties, and dangers the most 
appalling. had solved this great problem. 

Lieut. Cresswell, in admaulblatas the compliment paid him, gave @ 
short historical account of former Arctic di-coveries ; following this 
an interesting narrative of his own voyage. which he illustrated by refer- 
ence to a large chart of the Arctic regions, which had been prepared andi 
suspended ia the hall for the purpose. 

Three cheers were then given for Sir Edward Parry, who said it was 
now 28 years since he had the honour of receiving within those walls the 
freedom of the ancient borough of Lynn. He could truly say that, from 
that moment to this, he had never witnessed any occasion which had given 
him more delighé and gratification than this. Those present had before 
them now about the oldest and about the youngest of Arctic navigators, 
and from his heart he assured them that the feelings of the old Arctic na- 
vigator were those of the highest gratification. He had come 200 miles, 
and would willingly have come 2000, to be present. It was delightful to 
hear the plain, intelligent, and modest account their gallant young friend 
had given of himself. How little he (Sir E. Parry) thought, when he stood 
upon the western part of Melville Island and discovered Banks’ Land im 
the distance (they called it 60 miles), that from thecape, which he named, 
after many difficulties, Cape Providence, there would in the course of time 
come aship the other way to meet him, and to be anchored in the Bay of 
Mercy. He called this a remarkable coineidence, and admired the feelings 


which induced Captain M‘Clure and his companions to give that name te 
the place which had harboured them under circumstances of such extreme 


peril. 
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At six o’clock a of above 160 gentlemen sat down to a sum 
tuous dinner, west te Eloutenant Guraoey Cresswell, in the frm 
Room. The Mayor was supported by the High Sheriff, Daniel Gurney, 
Esq., on one side, and Lieut Cresswell on the other, as the invited guest 
of the evening. We observed the following noblemen and gentlemen :— 
The Right Honourable Lord Calthorpe, Lord Stanley, M.P. for the bo- 
rough (Lord Jocelyn, the other member for the borough, from not receiv- 
ing his invitation till it was too late, was unable to reach Lynn ia time), 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Parry, R.N.; William Bagge, Esq., M.P.; Sir 
William Ffolkes, Bart.; Sir W. Jones, Bart.; A. Hammond, Esq. ; GN. 
Rolfe, Esq. ; T. Fowell Buxton, Fisq. i Richard Bagge, Esq. ; Edward Eve- 
rard, Esq.; Francis Hutton, Esq. ; Francis Cresswell, Esq. ; Hay Gurney, 
Bad: the Rev. Canon Wodehouse ; and almost all the clergy of the town 
and neighbourhood ; Captain Caldwell, R.N.; Captain Astell ; and many 
other gentlemen. 


After the usual loyal and other toasts, P 

The Mayor gave, “ The health of Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell ;” which 
was enthusiastically received ; giving. in the course of his remarks, an ac- 
count of Lieutenant Cresswell’s services. 

Lieutenant Cresswell, in returning thanks, said he wished to impress 
upon them that it was more owing to circumstances than any merits of 
his own that he stood in the honourable position in which he did that day. 
He might say, perhaps, that he was the child of fortune. Fortune had 
thrown him gh the North West Passage ; and here he was to reap, 
to a certain extent, the honours aud benefits to which Captain M’Clure 
and the officers engaged in the ship were certainly entitled. After being 
engaged in a three years’ search for Sir John Franklin, of course it was 
with deep regret that he (Lieut. Cresswell) was obliged to return to his 
native country without being able to bring with him any certain tidings 
connected with his fate. From the incident he had mentioned to day re- 
specting the destruction of the Breadalbane, those present would be aware 
how very easily a ship might be crushed in the ice, and sunk. That might, 

y, have been the fate of Franklin’s ships; but there were many 
other modes in which a ship might be destroyed, so that no remains of it 
might be found. Lieutenant Cresswell resumed his seat, after warmly 
acknowledging the honour which bad been paid him. 

The health of Rear-Admiral Sir E. Parry having been drunk. Ds 

Sir E. Parry rose to return thanks, and was received with enthusiastic 
cheering, the whole of the company rising to do honour to the veteran 
Arctic hero. In the course of his remarks he said: I spent many of the 
best years of my own life in services similar to that which Lieutenant 
Garney Cresswell has been engaged. It is now thirty-five years since I 
commenced upon the same field of labour, and it is thirty-four years since 
it pleased God t to permit me, with two of our ships, to penetrate to the 

end of Melville Island. That I was permitted to accomplish in 
2 tag season ; and, considering the nature of that enterprise, there is 
20 Goubt I had a favourable season and was very much favoured in doing 
it, because, until the year 1852, from the time I speak of in 1819, although 
several efforts have been made, no one has ever reached within 300 or 400 
miles of the same spot. While this was going on, the north coast of Ameri- 
ca, from Behring’s Straits, was being surveyed by many accomplished Arc- 
tic travellers. We have in the list our dear friend Franklin, Richardgon, 
and Deedes, and Simpson, and Rae, and Beechey, and Pullen, and Hooper, 
and perhaps one or two others, whom I have forgotten. But you see there 
is a long list of gallant nautical men engaged in surveying that part of the 
coast of America, which ~ see before you on the chart. So that, in point 
of fact, when I reached the western extremity of Melville Island, and saw 
Banke’ Land sixty miles from it, which is laid down in my chart of that 
day, there then remained a considerable portion from the continent up- 
wards to that point yet to be explored. Our dear young friend has had 
the privilege of accomplishing that (Applause) ; and I venture to say that 
there is no portion of the North-West Passage more difficult of accom- 
plishment than that. I wiil say, too, that there never has been an in- 
stance in which so magnificent a navigation has been performed ina single 
season as was performed by Captain M’Clure and his officers. Gentlemen, 
there is nothing in Arctic discovery to be compared to that one summer’s 
a in the year 1852. It is between 900 and 1000 miles, very nearly 
1000, from Point Barrow, which we consider any ship may reach in these 
days. We don’t think so much of getting a little into the ice as we for- 
merly did, but from Point Barrow along to Cape Parry, from which our 
friend struck off in the Jnvestigator to the Island you see there—Baring 
Island, and then upward to the Bay of Mercy—where the Investigator, | 
am afraid, is to this moment confined—is from 900 to 1000 miles; and I 
assure you, from the experience I have had of the navigationfof those seas, 
it isa most marvellous navigation to accomplish. I believe no man can 
tell more of the difficulty of it than can; and I repeat that there has 
been nothing in the whole course of Arctic discovery equal to thes which 
Captain M’Clure and his companions accomplished. 
he exploit then comes to this, that by this gallant achievement the 
existence of the whole of the North-West Passage has been ascertained 
beyond a doubt: and itis a curious circumstance that Captain M‘Clure 
should just have been enabled to reach from the westward to the Bay of 
Mercy, which is, in point of fact, upon the very land I saw in Comiug 
from the eastward, but could not reach ; so that there we are met within 
sixty miles, and I only hope that the crowning triumph of getting com- 
pletely through may be reserved for our gallant friend, Captain M‘Clure 
(Cheers). It is the only thing I wish to see, in order to crown the triumph. 
not only to our officers, but to our country, which has done co much, and 
Spent so much, and sent forth so many gallant men in order to ac- 
complish this achievement. I fear there is little probability of the Inves- 
tigator getting out. I hope and trust she may. On the other hand, I do 
not fear for the safety of our people there. Happily and providentially, an 
ee went out, and Captain Kellett, with the greatest possible zeal 
ability, has communicated with her. There is a very considerable 
dépét of provisions at Beechey Island. That was part of the plan ordered 
by the committee, of which I was a member. So that, humanlyspeaking, 
Lreally feel that the lives of the gallant men in either of these expeditions 
may be considered virtually safe. Ido not say there will be no casual- 
ties—I do not say they will bring all their ships home. I know how a 
“ may go like a nut between nutcrackers if she gets between the ice, 
and that may happen to any one of the ships, or all of them. But, atthe 
same time, there they are ; they have provisions ; and it is a comfortable 
thing—the feeling that men engaged in such a gallant achievement are 
sy safe from harm. While we are rejoicing over the return of our 
iead, and the probable return of his ship-mates, we cannot but turn to 
that which is not a matter of rejoicing, but rather a matter of sorrow and 
regret—that there has not been found a single token of our dear long-lost 
Franklin and his companions. Not only bas that been the case in the ex- 
pedition in which Lieutenant Gurney Cresswell has been engaged, but I 
understand it to be the case with Sir Edward Belcher, who has gone up 
to the Wellington Inlet ; where I certainly thought traces must be found, 
at Beechey Island we knew Franklin passed the first, winter when 
he went out. There we found three graves of his men; up tothe present 
moment, the only token we have received of him. I do consider it a most 
mysterious thing, and I have thought of it as much as anybody. I can 


form but a single idea as to the probable fate of Franklin. I do not agree | 4 


with our friend Gurney Cresswell about the probability of both ships 
‘having ne dowa and nothing been seen of them ; for, although it is true 
that nothing might be seen of the ships themselves, I do not believe the 
‘crews would all have perished at one moment. 
and stamina in 120 Englishmen, that somehow or other they would have 
maintained themselves as well asa parcel of Esquimaux would. They 
‘would bave found the Esquimaux, and there would have been something 
like a trace of them if they had been on earth. 

The only thing which I can suggest is this :— Wellington Strait was dis- 
covered by ntyself on the expedition I spoke of. It is a large opening 
from r Sound. When I was going up westward from Melville 
Island we saw Wellington Strait perfectly free from ice ; and so I marked 
it on my chart. It was not my business to go north as long as I could 
get west ; and therefore we ran past, and did not examine it. But it has 
always been a favourite idea of those who imagined the North-West Pas- 
Sage was to be easily made by going north. That, we know, was the fa- 
vourite idea of Franklin ; and we know he did intend, if he could not get 
westward, to go up Wellington Channel. We have it from his own lips. 
My belief is still that, after the first winter, he did go up that channel ; 
and that, having steam power (which I had not in my time), it is possible 
he may have gone up in a favourable season. For you cannot imagine 
anything more different than a favourable and an unfavourable season in 
those regions. You cannot imagine the changes that take place in the 
ice there. I have been myself sometimes beset for two or three days toge- 
ther by the ice, in such a way that from the mast-head I could not see 
sufficient water to float that bottle in ; and in twenty-four hours there was 
neta bit of ice to be seen. Nobody could tell why. I cannot tell why. 
And you might have sailed about as you may in your own river, as far as 
ice is concerned. Therefore. in a favourable seasou he may have gone up 
that inlet, and may, by the power of steam and favourable circumstances, 
have got so far to the north-west that in an ordinary season he could not 
get back again. And those who know Franklin know this—-that he would 
push on year after year so long as his provisions lasted. Nothing could 
atop him. He was not a man to look back if he believed the thing was 


I think there is that stuff} ° 


_ still possible. He may have got beyond the reach of our searching par- 
| ties, for Sir Edward Belcher has not been able to get far up, and we have 
| not been able to get the investigation completed. In speaking of Frank- 
lin, every one will feel sorrow for his probable fate. My dear friend Frank- 
lin was sixty years old when he left this country ; and I shall never forget 
the zeal, the almost youthful enthusiasm, with which that man entered 
upon that expedition. Lord Haddington, who was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, sent for me, and said, “ Isee, by looking at the list, that Frank- 
lin is 60 years old. Do you think we ought to let him go?” I said, “ He 
is a fitter man to go than any I know, and, if you don’t let him go, the 
man will die of disappointment.’’ He did go, and has been gone eight 
years; and, therefore, I leave to yourselves to consider what is the proba- 
bility of the life of that excellent and valuable man. In the whole course 
of my experience I have never known a man like Franklin. I do not say 
it because he is dead—upon the principle, de mortvis nil nisi bonum ; 
but I never knew a man in whom different qualities were so remarkably 
combined. In my dear friend Franklin, with all the tenderness of heart 
of a simple child, there was all the greatness and magnanimity of a hero. 
It is recorded of that man that he would not even kill a mosquito that was 
stinging him. But, whether that be true or not, it is a true type of the 
tenderness of his heart. 

I cannot sit down without alluding to another circumstance which must 
cast a gloom over that which would otherwise be a matter of rejoicing, 
and that is the fate of that gallant and most distinguished young French- 
man, Lieutenant Bellot. Iam sure I trust England will be ready to do 
‘justice to the magnanimity which led that young man on two occasions, 
as a foreigner, to enter into our own service without pay, witbout emolu- 
ment, without anything but humanity pressing upon his heart, to go forth 
in search of our lost hero (Applause). Gentlemen, when I was leaving 
home yesterday morning, it occurred to me that I could bring to you and 
show you—asevery reminisence, every memento of such a manis valuable 
—a turnscrew he sent to me, poor dear fellow! just before he left England 
the handle being made of one of the boats of my old ship the Fury, which 
after laying there twenty-six years, Bellot pieked up on Fury Beach. He 
sent me that little thing as a memento, and it will be handed down asa 
heirloom to my son, who, I hope, will value it as I do.” 

The health of Captain M‘Clure, of the Members for the borough of King’s 
— (acknowledged by Lord Stanley), and of the Mayor, were then 

runk, 

Appropriate songs and glees were introduced ; and one song, written 
for the ‘occasion, addressed to Lieutenant 8. Gurney Cresswell, and sung 
" Mr. Mann, of the Norwich Cathedral Choir, elicited immense applause. 

he company then separated, after passing a delightful evening. 





NORTH COUNTRY COURTESIES. 


It isby no means our intention to describe either Derby or Durham, the 
places whence the documents we are about to produce were dated. We 
propose nothing more than a sketch, taken at each place from nature, of 
what femble life, and writing, were in both places when our great-grand- 
mothers were misses in coats. That once celebrated painter, Mr. Wright 
of Derby, could not have painted any part of female society so nearly to 
the life as six young matrons and spinsiers (we presume a sprinkling of 
both,) have painted themselves in a printed list of rules “ to be observed 
by the Ladies’ Assembly in Derby.”” Unfortunately there is no date to 
the printed laws of these Derby Medes and Persians ; but from the type, 
language, and costume of the only copy we have seen (most appropriate- 
ly preserved in the Derby Museum), we have no hesitation in dating the 
precious production about the year seventeen hundred and fifty, when la- 
dies were anxiously expecting to see one of the few things they had not 
seen—a coronation—a sight, however, they were not destined to see for a 
period as long as the whole siege of Troy. Here are the rules : 


** Rules to be observed in the Ladies’ Assembly in Derby. 

“1, No Attorney’s Clerk shall be admitted.—2. No ag or any of his 
or her family shall be admitted except Mr. Franceys.—3. No lady shall be al- 
lowed to dance in a long white apron.—4. All young ladies in Mautuas shall 

ay two shillings and six pence.—5. No Miss in a Coat shall dance without 
eave of the Lady of the Assembly.—6. Whoever shall transgress any of these 
rules shall be turned out of the Assembly Room. 

‘« Several of the above-mentioned Rules having of late been broke through, 
they are now printed by our orderand signed by us the present Ladies of the 
Assembly. 

“ ANNE BARNES, 
“ Dorotuy Every, 
“ ExvizaBbera Eyre, 


BripGer Bai.ey, 
R. FirzHERBERT, 
Hester Munpy.” 





These six female commandants were positive enough. Mark the early- 
stated hatred to an attorney’s clerk. Then observe the dislike to shop- 
keepers, except that pet ‘“ Mr. Franceys.’”’ Who was Francis? Not 
Junius Francis ; but some dear man-milliner who, peradventure, went 
with Mrs. Francis twice at least in the year by the Derby Dilly to London 
and thence to Paris, and returned with bonnet-boxes, and caps, and rib- 
bons, and head-dresses and hoops, and Mechlin lace, and wrought petti 
coats, and fans, and other articles of female adornment not to be had “ex- 
cept Mr. Franceys’’ had ventured his neck in the Derby Dilly. This Mr. 
Franceye must have been the Beau Nash of Derby; the Brummell of the 
town at which the Pretender turned tail. Will no local antiquary disin- 
ter our fashionable Francis ?—possibly the Howell and James of Derby in 
the year seventeen hundred and fifty. 

“No lady shall be allowed to dance in a long white apron.’ Only 
concvive a party at Lady Jersey’s with lady wallflowers nailed to the 
wall in long white aprons. These long white aprons must have looked 
neat and clean—matronly withal—yet their wearers were not suffered to 
dance, even on the payment of a fine; and for no better reason than that 
Beau Nash had just excluded white aprons from Bath, as only worthy, 
forsooth, of an Abigail. ‘ He had the strongest aversion to a white 
apron,” says Goldsmith, “and absolutely excluded all who ventured to 
appear at the assembly dressed in that manner ;’’ whereupon both aver- 
sion and exclusion seem to have been copied by the Derby lady-gover- 
nors. The rule must, when it first came out, have gone to the heart of 
some young mamma, who had ventured into the room clad in the forbid- 
den garment. How she would sulkat Anne Barnes and Dorothy Every 
(old cats, we suspect, by their early appearance on this death-warrant to 
long white aprons), and turn her head contemptuously away as Elizabeth 
Eyre and her brevet-rank friend, Mrs. Bridget Bailey, passed by with 
some militia captain and his Scarborough acquaintances ; and what her 
lips must have muttered half-audibly, against Mrs. Rachael Fitzherbert 
and her unpaid-for dress, “* what she must owe Mr. Franceys!”’ and against 
that Miss Hester Mundy and her little minx of a countenance, “ to speak 
of nothing else.”’ ‘ 

Rule four to our thinking is still harder than rule three. What has Miss 
in her Mantua done that she must pay twoshillings and six pence extra 
to dance the new cotillion, or the most recent importation from Ranelagh 
or Vauxhall? That was your doing Miss Hester Mundy, we said to our- 
selves as we read the rules in the Derby Museum. You are just out of 
your mantua yourself, and Captain Stratt, of Eliot’s Light Horse newly 
uartered in Derby, must not have too many Mantua-dressed girls to 
draw his attention away from Miss Mundy. Yes, indeed, it was Hester 
that fought for and carried that rule ; nor are we so certain that this Miss, 
long out of her teens, had not a loud voice in the law against Miss in a 


oat. 

To this little framed and glazed picture of Derby assembly-room life in 
seventeen hundred and fifty, we append a pen-and-ink sketch of Durham 
female fashionable life and spelling, about the year seventeen hundred 
and fifty-three. The letter we are about to quote has never before been 
printed. It was put into our hands by one of the most intelligent young 
ladies in the whole Palatinate of Durham. Our young fair friend laughed 
with wicked delight, as she read the letter aloud. None but ladies can 
read ladies’ letters well—that isin the Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
style ; and our charming friend read so well, that we advise each reader 
to ask a young wife, or sister, or a young unmarried aunt to read the 
epistle for him. 





«Miss Georgina Morton to Miss Lynn, 


“ Without a thought that can entertain or a subject to amuse, I sitt 
down to address ey! r. Miss Lynn, noble materials you'll allow to render 
an Epistle in the least degree amuseing or interesting, tho’ the latter I 
Am so vain as think alway’s bear’s some part of my Friend’s Idea’s when 
she receives’ a Letter from those she esteem’s sincere, in the first place 
give me leave to return you my best and most gratefull thanks for yr. 
last kind favor, I need not at this late period of our acquaintance add, 
that it gave me true pleasure, as you are I hope sensible, that every in- 
telligence from you, afford’s me real satisfaction, and must repete that the 
oftoner y¢ favor me with yr. Letters, the more you please and oblige me— 
to give you an account of my proceedings, Its as usual, visiting, and re- 
ceiving visitants almost every day, last Thursday we Dined at Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s where we met the family from Coxal, Mr. Bewicke and several 
more, in the Evening we went to the Assembly, there being a very large 
party of us, we made a very formidable appearance, and by the addition 





couple’s, which for a private Assemb! 
nary, there was a Mise Steward, and a 





} 


of a part of the Gentlemen and Ladies in the Town, we danced fourteen | to the low stage of water in San Juan river at the 
in Durbam was very extraordi- | there. 
iss Tweddle, who Dined with us 


at Mr. Wilkinson’s, their dress was very Capital, and in my untashionable 
opinion, very rediculou’s, (without enemies? I never in all my Life, saw 
any point so preposterously high as their heads, their hair was immense, 
their Cap’s the same, with the addition of three large plumes of white 
feather’s, two of which, was at one side, the third most fr ghtfully fix’d in 
their hair bebind, with Bell Lappets which reach’d half way down their 
back, their gown’s was extremely elligant, the Italian Dress trimed with 
fringe Gause, Grapes, &c., Gause cuffs ornaniented with Flower’s, and no- 
thing but a very narrow tucker round their Neck, in short they were com- 
pleatly fashionable and the very essence of politeness, in every punctilio, 
and to Crown all (I hope I am not uncharitable in saying) I realy beleive 
they were painted,——-Miss Scaiff who I have heard you mention Drank 
Tea hear a few days ago, she is staying with Mrs. Hall,an agreeable Lady 
who I visit, the former was at the Assembly but I believe was only a 
spectator, which situation to a young woman who likes Dancing, I shou’d 
sopose very mortifying and disagreeable.—I am happy to find by yr. Let- 
ter, that you spend yr. time so agreable, pray is it a fair question to ask, 
from what part of the world your Beau’s comes from,—when you make 
ir. visit at Cassop I hope you will do us the favour of yr. company to 

ine and spend the Day, I was much disappointed at not seeing yr. sister 
Dolly in her way home. Mr, Sewen has some very smart Beaus dines 
with him to Day, therefore time not paper allows me to add no more, then 
our Compts. to Mr. Mrs. Lynn and family wishing them many returns of 
the approaching season, accept the same to yourself, with my love in an 
abundant share, and be assured I am most affectionately 

“* Durham Monday Morn. 


Yours, G. Orp Morton.” 


Fie, Miss Morton—you are really too hard upon Miss Steward and Miss 
Tweddle. Can no Darham antiquary find a letter from either Miss S. or 
Miss T. descriptive of Miss Georgina herself? 


_—_— 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE AGAINST A LADY. 


A case which was commenced in the Commission Ceurt on Saturday 
has, from the position of the person criminally implicated, excited an un- 
usual amount of public interest in Dublin. The facts are briefly these :— 
A young lady, named Margaret Cantwell, one of several—six, I belieye— 
sisters, who conduct one of the most respectable Roman Catholic schools 
in the metropolis, stood charged with having purloined a piece of riband 
of the value of a few pence, while making other small purchases at one of 
the “ monster” establishments—that of Messrs. Cannock and White—at 
the north side of the city. From the irreproachable character hitherto 
borne by the lady—who, by the way, is nearly related to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Cantwell, of Meath—a conviction of her complete innocence of the 
crime imputed appeared from the outset to be the prevailing sentiment. 
Some idea of the importance which was attached to the issue, by both the 
prosecutors and the prosecuted, may be learnt from the fact that the legal 
advisers engaged to conduct the case comprised no less than seven barris- 
ters, four of them Queen’s counsel and holding nearly the foremost rank 
in the profession—namely, for the prosecution, Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., Mr. 
Rollestone, Q.C., Mr. Curran, and Mr. Coffey ; for the prisoner, Mr. Fitz- 

ibbon, Q.C., Mr. M‘Donough, Q.C., and Mr. Francis Meagher. The trial 

asted five clear days, three of which were devoted to the prosecution, the 
fourth to the defence, and the last to the charge of Chief Baron Pigott and 
the finding of the jury. The evidence against the lady was, to a certain 
point at least, tolerably well sustained ; and, although there were certain 
discrepancies and contradictions elicited on the crossexamination of the 
shopmen by Miss Cantwell’s counsel, still the ever-fickle public mind be- 
gan to waver, and the doubts of guilt and innocence became much more 
evenly balanced the nearer the case for the prosecution drew to a close. 
Then, however, scepticism was at an end, and the jae first witness ex- 
amined for the defence completely righted Miss Cantwell in the estimation 
of the doubters. Nothing could be more clear, positive, or convincing 
than the testimony given by this witness, a young lady named O'Neill, 
who was the companion of the prisoner on the day of the latter’s arrest in 
the shop of Cannock and White. By her version of the transaction (and 
even ingenious Mr. Whiteside failed to shake her evidence in the remotest 
degree) it was as plain as noonday that either this witness, or one or all 
of the shopmen had sworn falsely ; this was, in fact, the only apparent is- 
sue with which the jury had to deal. There was no need to travel beyond 
it. After Miss O'Neill there was produced a whole host of witnesses to 
character—some gentle, some simple, ladies, priests, and tradesmen—all 
deposing to the excellence of the prisoner’s conduct in all the relations of 
social life, and to her remarkable precision and integrity in her pecuniary 
dealings, however large or small. 

Thus far to the fourth day of the trial. Yesterday, as on all the pre- 
vious days, the court was crowded from the opening to the close, with an 
aud.tory composed, for the most part, of ladies of the highest respectabi- 
lity, whose interest in the issue seemed rather toincrease than flag in pro- 
portion to the extraordinary length of the proceedings. The Chief Ba- 
ron’s charge was distinguished by the most inflexible impartiality, neither 
showing the slightest leaning to one side or the other. At its conclusion 
the jury retired for a minute or two, and handed down a verdict of ‘“‘ Not 
Guilty.” The scene that followed surpasses all description. The court- 
house literally rang with the cheers of the spectators, the ladies standing 
up on the seats, and joining in the demonstration with no less zeal than 
the male portion of the auditory. The learned judge rather abfuptly 
quitted the bench, and soon afterwards the sub-sheriff came forward by bis 
Lordship’s directions and told the police to arrest any one guilty of mak- 
ing a disturbance in the court; but as almost every one present assisted 
in keeping up the applause, it was manifestly impossible to carry out the 
order of the Chief Baron, and the cheering was again and again renewed, 
until it was taken up by the crowd outside. An order wasthen made for 
Miss Cantwell’s discharge, and shortly afterwards she was conducted to a 
covered car, which drove away amid the cheers of those assembled in the 
vicinity of the courthouse. A large mob subsequently made a rush down 
Henry street, to the premises of Messrs. Cannock & White, and having 
groaned and yelled to the top of their bent, separated without any further 
practical manifestation of popular indignation. 

Thus terminates the case for the present, and for the present only, as an 
expression thrown out in the address of Mr. Fitzgibbon for the defence 
pretty plainly intimated that his client would be shortly afforded a second 
opportunity of vindicating her character before another jury of her coun- 
trymen. In conclusion, it should be remarked, that for reasons which, 
doubtless, would be utterly incomprehensible at the other side of the 
Channel, this miserable affair has been made quite a “ party” business 
here--at least, so far as Miss Cantwell’: own partisans were concerned, for 
it would be preposterous to suppose that any right-minded person could 
fail to rejoice at the restoration to her proper position in society of a lady 
of education and unblemished reputation. Each evening as Miss Cantwell 
left the court for her house—which she was permitted to do on her own 
recognizances—she was greeted with a wild cheer by the dense mob out- 
side, wtth sundry other expressions of satisfaction at the prospect of her 
ultimate deliverance from the snares of the Philistines within. In fact, 
Daniel O’Connell himself after the State trial of 1844, seemed rather less 
of a martyr than Miss Margaret Cantwell did during her week of unnme- 
rited troubles.--Dublin letter, Nov. 3. 


—————»—— 


INTERESTING TO STEAMBOAT PassENGERS.—At the Ulster circuit, on 
Friday, November 18, the interesting case of Fisher agt. Vanderbilt came 
up. The action was brought by the plaintiff, a passenger by the Vander- 
bilt line of steamers, to recover damages sustained by him by reason of 
detention on the Isthmus of Nicaragua, and loss of health, while on bis 
journey to San Francisco. It appeared in evidence that the plaintiff, be- 
fore he purchased his ticket, was shown an advertisement of the Vander- 
bilt line, in which it was stated that it was ‘the only through line via 
Nicaragua, a number of days shorter than any other route.” That from 
San Juan de Nicaragua to San Juan del Sud, passengers would be con- 
veyed over the new transit route of the Nicaragua Company, having but 
twelve miles of land travel, and that the “ great saving of distance by this 
route over any other heretofore established, and a ey, and comfortable 
transit between the two oceans, through a beautiful and healthy country, 
offered inducements to the travelling public equalled by no other line.” 

On the representations contained in this advertisement, the plaintiff, 
who is a resident of Michigan, purchased a ticket, and embarked 02 rt 
Prometheus on the 5th March, 1852, for Greytown. He reached tha 
place in safety, but from thence to San Juan del Sud he found anything 
but a speedy and comfortable transit. “ 

After waiting a number of days at San Juan de Nicaragua for the ome 
steamers, he crossed the Isthmus in nine days. He then arrived at San 
Juan del Sud, where he was detained for a long time. After beige Mo 
vain for a steamer to convey him to San Francisco, for a period of fifty§ 
four days, he returned, and brought suit against the defendant. f hich 

On the defence it was proved that the /Vorth .dmerica, lor W 
steamer the plaintiff held tickets, was wrecked and lost, and wee m4 
tended that this loss by the act of God, furnished a complete defence. 


Isthmus were attributable chiefly 
was also proved, that the delays on the Isthmus race to phalatbanTtves 


The plaintiff insisted, that whether the loss of the North America was 
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or was not the sole cause of the delay, yet the plaintiff was entitled to re- | in gutta percha vessels, and the filling and emptying processes are simple 


cover, because he was entitled toa passage in some other vessel, if the 
North America were shown to be unfit for navigation. 

The court charged the jury that the plaintiff was not entitled to recover 
exemplary damages, but that he was entitled to recover back the price of 
his ticket, the expenses of his journey, and such sum for the loss of health 
as the jury should deem reasonable. 

The verdict for the plaintiff was $1,250. 





Tae Apventvrous Srinir or American Commerce.—We own to @ cor- 
dial admiration of the spirit of American commerce, in its adventurous 
aspect. To watch it is to witness some of the finest romance of our time. 
No idea can be formed of it from our own older, quieter, more traditional 
way of setting to work. It was an American who first thought of carry- 
ing ice to India. Instead of going out in ballast, as was often done then, 
with dollars to buy some oriental cargo to exchange from place to place, 
coming home with something very rich indeed, he took out a cargo of ice 
from a familiar Massachusetts pond. A fourth of the cargo melted while 
the people in Calcutta were learning what it meant, and the rest sold for 
six cents the pound. The next time plenty of buyers were on the lookout ; 
scarcely any ice had time to melt ; and the price was nearly doubled ; 
since which time it has been a good speculation to send ice 12,000 miles, 
and thrust saltpetre out of the market. It was an American who first saw 
the beauty of Manilla hemp, though it was not unknown to us. He car- 
ried home a few bales, and in ten years the importation rose to 20,000 
bales. The Americans were on excellent terms with the Chinese, long 
before we could make anything of them. In Salem--well named the city 
of peace from its civilizing commerce—the highest order of mercantile 
spirit is found—a spirit which reminds the traveller of old Venice and the 

anse towns. The particular dignity coveted at Salem is membership in 
its museum ; and to be a member, it is requisite to have doubled both 
Capes, and to have brought something remarkable from far lands. There 
@ young man’s education finishes with his being sent, not on his travels, 
but his voyage ; and father, uncle, or friend makes him supercargo of a 
good freight, and sends him to China, or Borneo, or Madagascar. Hence- 

orth, it will probably be to Japan, or to shake hands with the Chinese in 
the plains of Thibet, or with European travellers at Timbuctoo—for the 
New England merchants are penetrating to the very heart of Africa, to 
handle the cotton and sell their goods. It is an every-day matier for a 
Salem merchant to tell his wife that they may as well go round the world, 
as he has a ship ready ; and then the older children are sent to school, and 
the infants and their parents sail away, trafficking from land to land, in 
another hemisphere, and returning with a little fortune, sun-burnt faces, 
and a batch of curiosities for the museum. We hail such doings in any 
nation whatever, and in the American case this is evidently their true 
field of conquest. If we would only emulate them as far as suits our dif- 
ferent circumstances,-making rai]ways in India, and raising cotton there,, 
and wherever in our dominions it will grow—there would soon (as we may 
talk of incidents in national life being soon) be an end of charge and re- 
crimination, and offence and subtlety about Cubas dnd “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabins ;” and fishery and boundary questions would be found easy of set- 
tlement between the two most commercial nations upon earth.--London 
Daily News, Oct. 27. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 256, 


White. Black, 
L H to uty ch, | K moves. 
2. Pwk 4. P tak 
8. Bt Q B. Anything. — 
4. Bto K 3 checkmite. 





A Desrerate ArTack oN THE ENGLisu.—We have rarely seen a more 
amusing attempt to conquer the difficulties of the English language than 
is exhibited in the following verbatim copy ofa letter addressed to a large 
importing stationary house in this city, received by the drabia. “ A fly- 
ing look will convict” the reader that the writer has courage and reck- 
lessness enough to make him a dashing cavalry officer, but the exhibition 
of his qualities is sadly out of place in a commercial letter. We have 
seen the original which is written in a plain and handsome hand.—™. FY. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

Mr. G. H. J. & Gro., New York. 
BREMEN, Oct. 20th, 1853. 

To-day I have the please, you the my traveller Mr. W—given commission 


case of mathematical instruments pr post steamerboat, let to you go, for what 
my conte you sound by standers facture 
Prices dollar 160, 11 silbergrosh—will good write, which amount I allow be- 
come my in e stratte payable 6 months of the date pr Mr. N—— & O——there 
to Oe, , | on 
e yet in commission have case of mathematical instruments 4th quality 6 
doz No 1 and 6 doz No 3 will I let go with next steamerboat to you— wh 
A fiying look will convict you that the respent sending, the try up which do 
A fo yok yd 30 pro cent, and shall reach my to a whole separat 
Hcaut magni ty Goull com oe da a such ware, hope that thereby signi- 
Sorry your communicate to must that through a mischief by the machin 
I Ba to be og € your commission of flourish cshne taaaehte, can While the ~ 
re Ak... age tl nae would through a fresh eee whereby [| but in crica of 
peng £4. — hve Oy deliver to can the excellent tabricat of flourish 
yea yd to helen ofa > outers Poe, traveller will honour make himself by 
priceworthy macufactury will i you will convince himself, that you no 
I am with respect 
Your — _— 
VeGetaB.e Instinct.—If a pan of water be placed within six i 
either side of the stem of a young pumpkin or oon Beeler will, 
in the course of the night, approach it, and will be found in the morning 
with one of its leaves floating on the water. This experiment may be con- 
tinued nightly, until the plant begins to fruit. Ifa prop be placed within 
six inches of a young convolvulus, or scarlet runner, it will find it, although 
the prop may be shifted daily. If, after it has twined some distance up 
the prop, it be unwound, and twined in the opposite direction, it will re- 
turn to its original position, or die in the attempt ; yet, notwithstanding 
if two of these plants grow near each other, and have no stake around 
which they can entwine, one of them will alter the direction of its spiral 
and they will twine round each other. Duhamel placed some kidney 
beans in a cylinder of moist earth ; after a short time they commenced to 
germinate, of course, sending the plume upwards to the light, and the 
root down into the soil. After a few days, the cylinder was turned one- 
fourth round, and again and again this was repeated, until an entire revo- 
lution of the cylinder was completed. The beans were then taken out’ of 
the earth, and it was found that both the plume and radicle had bent to 
accommodate themselves to every revolution, and the one in its efforts to 
ascend perpendicularly, and the other to descend, they had formed a per- 
fect spiral. But although the natural tendency of the roots is downwards 
if the soil beneath be dry, and any damp substance be above, the roots 
will ascend to reach it. ‘ 


Water Bartast.—The novel mode of ballasting with water is now 











being tried ep board the Snipe, Captain Girdbam. The water ig secured 


| and expeditious. It is believed that much labour will be saved by this 


new method, and that in the end it will prove much cheaper than the old 
laborious plan.— Liverpool paper. 











TO TRANSLATORS. 


Ww ANTE D.—A Person who bas some heowtodee of the Stage to translate a Drama, written 
in New York, from the Spams, eee Englis ee Box 48, Post- aa 





STUDY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 
ROF. ELIE CHARLIER Begs to inform his Pupils and Patrons that he has re- 


moved to No, 53 Greenwich Avenue. 
Extract of a letter written in the C. Advocate and Journal, from Reo, D. P. Kidder. D.D. 

** T take pleasure in informin rsons resident of this city, of an unusually favorable opportu- 
nity for acquiring a correct and t orough knowledge of the French 1 age, wnder the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Elie Charlier, a graduate of the University of Paris Mons. C. is the son of a — 
minister of the Protestant Church of France, and a ge P g high literary qua a 
tions. From personal experience in such matters, 1 am pos to assure those who | avail 
themselves of the instructions of Mr. Elie Charlier, that they will secure advantages muc' hel - 
rior to the ordinary. A desire to encourage the efforts of a worthy young gentleman w med 
adopted America as bis future home, and also to communieate to others the facts above stated, } as 
prompted me, Mr. Editor, to ask the privilege of your columns for the present announcement. 

Please get a Circular for References, Extracts of the Press, &c., to be had at Roe Lock 


wood & Son's, 411 Kroadway, or from himself. 
November 26, 4ts. 


’ . NGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CUM LS  MELS OF THE HANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER- 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the { nited Kingdom. 

CENTER & CO. 
Cate? y cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 
ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 
ROF. HOWS is prepared to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his resiaence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors trom Bleecker Street. 
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New York, September 24, 1853. at. 
ARS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
M struction in Singing, at her resid n Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 


. Pp 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO—dms. 


1. AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 











REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Gyn, Mus & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Peter McG, 


Hon. Jonz Bevesiy Rosinsos, President of the Bank of Montreal. 


Cbief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. er a 
WituaM H,. Rosinson, Esq. . Simps Esa., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. . e 7 rr etee Bank of Montreal. 
S1R GEORGE Simpson, ESSRS. GILMOUR 0., 
, Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—It. Messrs. Lemesurier Rovutn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it = rs Le fod ag sa of the articles daily employed in 
ie for sal holesale and reta’ 
families. Prepared only and for sale, who , by DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Jnst received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
barn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 

YOMBINING t f a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
C din at [ae 7 Red Sapatens Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
papers, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied Open from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

ihe public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 

(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 





WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOTCE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 
Latonr, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 

SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Santerne, fand other growths. 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths o 
1Sl6. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
passed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
iug the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 

PORT.—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. eee ee 
FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 

very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 

Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters— Aquavite, Vermuth, 

Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect sa%ety to the most distant 
parts ofthe Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


a a THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. ¥. 
WILLIS’S FUN JOTTINGS. 
THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 4 





FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Langhs I have taken a Pen to. By N. P. Willis. l vol. 12mo. 

‘* Some twenty choice love stories, all ending in fun, and redolent with mirth, are related with 
humour and sentiment, which are decidedly captivating.’ —Syracuse Journal. 

‘* These Fun Jottings embrace the best of Willis’s livelier efforts. * * * The most clever, gra 
phic and entertaining sketches ever produced in this country.’’—Boston Post. 

“Tt is a good book, and will be read by thousands.—Chicago Jcurnal. 

‘* Some of Mr. Willis’s happiest hits and most graceful specimens of compositions are here 
cluded.”’—V. Y¥. Evangelist. 

‘‘Presh, lively, gay and gossipping, these Fun Jottings deservedly merit the enduring garb 
which they appear.’’—Home Gazette. 

** One of Willis’s pleasant books, in which the reader is always sure to find entertainment.’’ 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

** The contents are better than the title. ’—N. Y. Trilune. 

RURAL LETTERS, &c., &c. By N. P. Willis. Ll vol. 12mo. 5th Thousand. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 

HURRY-GRAPHS. By N. P. Willis. lvol. 4th Thousand. se 

SUMMER CRUISK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thousand, 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 24 Thousand. 

LIFE HERE AND THERE. By N. P. Willis. I vol. 3d Thousand. 

SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. By J. T. Headley. 2 vols. 12mo, $250 

VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA, By Edmund Flagg, 2 vols. 12mo. Iilustrated, 

HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C.L. Brace. lI vol. i2mo. 

HUNGARY IN 1851. By C. lL. Brace. lvol. 12mo. 

CZAR, HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. By J. 8. Maxwell. 1 vol, 12mo. 

SPARING TO SPEND. By T.8. Arthur. Lvol. 75cents. 

THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Gustav Nieirtz. 1 vol. 50 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACE, 
HAVE PUBLISHED 

I. A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE; And How to Make the Most of it. Being a popu- 
lar companion to the ‘* Official Catalogue,’’ and a guide to all the objects of special interest in the 
, York Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. By William U. Richards, A.M., Editor of 
the ‘‘ Official Catatogue.’’ 12mo., paper, 31 cents, fine edition, with Illustrations, cloth 50 cents. 

‘* This timely publication fulfils the promises of its title page. Within a small space and in 
large readable type, it gives the visitor tothe Crystal Palace such directions and explanations 
that he can see and understand more with it in one day, than he could without it ina week. It 
has but'a single short-coming—that it is late-coming.’’—Courter & Enquirer. 

II. FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF ADDISON. Uniform with Prior’s Goldsmith. The 
Works of Joseph Addison. Including the whole Contents of Bishop Hurd’s Edition, and several 
additional Pieces now first collected ; with an Essay on the Life and Writings of Addison, by T. 
B. Macaulay. The whole edited, with copious Notes, by George Washington Greene. With ‘or- 
eo and Engravings. Elegautly printed in five large duodecimos. With Illustrations. Volume 1. 

rice $1 50. 

The remaining volumes will speedily follow. : 

«*» This elegant edition of a favourite and classic author, whose style remains unsurpassed as @ 
model of pure English, must be acceptable to all who desire a good library edition in a handsome 

ble form. 

Ill. THE THIRD EDITION OF PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1851 
2 vols., 12mo., with engravings, cloth, $1 50. 


T. S. ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
Gives over 900 large, double column octavo of Choice Reading Matter ina Year, Also, 
from 12 to 15 Steel Engravings, of a high order of excellence ; besides from 
150 to 200 Fine Wood Engravings. 
Bg All for $125 in Clubs of Four Subscribers!!! <a 
THE CHEAPEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
O PERIODICAL in the United States has been more generally or more warmly commended 
by the Press than the ‘‘ HOME MAGAZINE.” . 
The Third Volume begins in January, 1854, and will contain a New Moral Story, by Mr. Ar- 
thur, of considerable length, entitled ‘‘ THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
8 The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book sent one year for $3 50. 
R@> The January number will be ready by the first week in December. 
Ray Send sor Specimen numbers. They will be furnished free of charge. 
TER¥S1IN AbdvaNncr, $20 a year. 
4 copies, one year, $5 00. 
Ba ™ $15, and one to getter up of club. 
Address, post paid, 








T. S. ARTHUR & CO. 
107 Walnat street, Philadelphia. 





FOR LIVERPOOL. 


TEAMSHIP “ ANDES,” E. R. Moonie, Commander. This new and powerful steamer 
will sail from the British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Dock, at 
Jersey City, on Saturday, the 17th of December. 
Passage money for first-class passengers only, fur whom there is excellent accommodations, $80 
toctetng provisions and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be obtained 
op r 


Freight takeg at reasonable rates. Apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts be obtai 
Palen, Vag Ge. tnd Hareoe Bee Parente Rene of eo Amantonn Heaven OP, 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY._DECEMBER. 


NOW READY. 
CONTENT®, 
1, THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND ITS VISITORS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—I. Beneventoto Cellini’s Vase.—II. Sévres Porcelain Tama.—I1I. Bronze 
Chandelier.—IV. Statne of Colambus.—V. Marble Bust * Prayer.”"—VI. Power's ‘* Pro- 
serpine.”’—VITI. Cupid in Marble —VITI. Guardian Angel. marble.—IX. William Tell’s 
Son, marble.—X. \ eiled Bust, marble. —XI. XII. Mugs of Carved Ivory.—X 111. Growp 
in terra-cotta.—XIV. Don Quixote Group, in silver.—XV. XVJ. English and American 
Wood-carving —XVII_ Japanese Pottery. —X VIII. Sévres Vase.—X1X. House’s Print- 


ing h.—XX. Wound "% 
WENSLEY (Concluded). pancats wedarees 





2 
3. BARTLEBY, THE SCRIVENER.—A & WALL Street. 
. PHANTOMS. oe TORY OF Watt Street. (Concluded) 
5. ’ - S OF NORTH AMERICA. 
¢ skeTCHEs IN A PARIS CAPE, 
5 rane A Cry 
,« ” VERSUS HOM@P - 
0. CAMADBYVA. ATE, 
ty aN tote aS 
2 JGHTER.—A Fis is s 
It RESTMIMCENCES OF ax Rx sesurt. (Go ae 
14. N : AN EX .JESUIT. (Cor elu’ ed. 
15. MISS BREMER’S HOMES OF THE NEW. wi RD. ' 
4. A DAY IN THE CARTER Notcu. 
17. DOWN THE STRERT. 
18. EDITORIAL NOTES 


1, LiTeRATURE—American, Eog\ixh, French, German, 
2. Musre. 
*, To SUBSCRIBERS AND Tae TRADE.—Second Vol. m-.—The December No. 
cond Volume of this Magaz'n> ; prices $2 00, in appropria'e cloth binding. Orde eee. — 
should be forwarded at once. * he cloth cases or covcrs will be supplied at 25 cents. The Firse 
Volume may also be had—see Te: ms. 


NEW VOLUME.—1854, 

‘s he pent number of ‘' Putnam’s Monthly’’ completes the second volume, and the frst year of 

8 existence. 

In referring to the progress of the work so far, it is not worth while fer lishers 
in much self-giorification, or at least todo more than reiterate what elie the close of 
first volume ; yet they have canse for honest congratulstion in the successful establishment of 
** Potnam’s Monthly” as a fixed fact. The cheracter and extent of this »wecess has been far be- 
yond their most caaguine expectations. They have had the good fortune of enlisting in the enter- 
prise some of the ablest pens in the country ; and they deem it « special cause for satisfaction, mot 
only that among their regular contributors and earnest co-operators are inclnded many of the 

t and respected of our literary men of various positions and shades of religious and 

opinion—but also that the general ag t e Mag , and the character of its 
have been such as to meet the cordial approval of a large majority of the most judicious ond ete 


ligent ers. 

The lite: resources of ovr Monthly, now so ample, will, in the coming year, be increased an@ 
elevated by all inducements in our power. Wi hb all its _—— general features, it is intended 
that the Magazine shall have new and varied attractions for all classes of our wide cirele of read- 
ers, Each number will contain one or more entertaining and fustructive papers, illustrated from 
original designs, when such illustrations can add anything to the value or interest of the text. Po- 
pular information on matters connected with practical science and the useful arts and manufac- 
tures, will form a special feature. 





a 





a@ TERMS: Subscribers remitting $3 00 poomotty in advance, will receive the work for one 
year, Port-paid, in any part of the United States, within 3000 miles. 
Clubs of Six, Postmasters and Clergymen, supplied at $2 00—they paying postage, 3 cc nis per 


um ber. 

The first two volumes of the Magazine, neatly bound in cloth, may now be had through any 
becuaetiens Price $2 00 each, or in half morocco, $3 00. Covers for binding tlhe velumes 25 e-nt# 
each, 

Subscribers remitting $5 () will receive the Magazine for 1854, and @ comple set of the I}iue- 
trated Record of the Industry of All Nations, containing 5” Engravings. 
The two Bound Volumes for 1853, aud the Tilust: ated Record, wil) be supplied for £600. 
Subscriptions for 1854 should be remitted before the Lith December. No sub:erip ions continued 


without payment in advance. : 
G. P, PUTNAM & Co., Publishers, 10 Park Pleee. 





NOW READY. 
THE YEMASSEE. 


A Romanee of Sont)) Carclina. By Wm. Giln Ove Simms. A new a: d revised edit'e). With 
Tilustrations by Darley. 12mo. C.oth. $125. 


ALSO 

MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. To which are apyended Comp Fire Ske‘ches, or 
Notes of a Trip from St. Pan! to P: mbina and Selkirk Settlements oa the Red R'\ er of the North. 
3 J. Wesley Bond. With a new map of the Territory, a view of St, Paul’s amd «me of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. In one volume l2mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 

CHANTICLEER. A Thenkagiving, Beary By Cornelius Matthews. Third Edition. With 
Tilustra'ions by Darley, Walcut, and Dallas. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Ty: e: of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
MecConnel, author of ** Taibot and \ernon,’’ ‘* The Glenns,’’ &c. With numerousillustrations by 
Darley. 12mo, Cloth. 25. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 
naan, in Randolph County, Virginia ; a Country flowing with Wild Animals, such as Paothers, 
Bears, Wolves, Deer, Otter, Badger, &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous Gentle- 
men, without any aid of Government, and solely by their own resources, in the Summer of 1851. 
By ‘‘ The Clerke of Oxenforde.’’ With numerous illustrations by Strother 12mo, Cloth. a 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 2 vols., 
12mio., cloth. $2 00. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the Folio 
of 1632. Containing Karly Manuscript Emendations, with a Life History of the Stage, and Intro- 
duction te each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. Il vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $400. Sheep, 
$4 25 ; and in 8 vols., large lémo., cloth, $6 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES, Personal Sketches and Memoirs of hisowntime. By Sir 
Jonah Baryingten, With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 

JO al wv, 10. The Political and. Militery H of the Ca of WPateriao. 
From tie fy yeneral Baron Jomini. By Lieut. Benet Cs. A. tanta, Cleth, 75. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON‘ 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Rey- 
nolds. 2 vols.,12mo, Cloth, $2. 


, hg gaa BENONT: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12me. 
}loth, $1. 


IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 
THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD; Being the Autobiograp ‘ourney - 
man Printer. 12mo. Cloth. $1 soso a: —- 
CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T, Tuckerman. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
THE PARTISAN. A Tale ofthe Revolution. By William Gilmore Simms. A ne tho- 
roughly revised edition. With Tilnstrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. pene 
CLOVERNOOK, (Second Series.) By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘ Hagar,” ‘* Lyra,” &c. $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


NEW & BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY., N.Y¥- 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


I. THE HAPPY DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. By Amy Meadows. Illustrated with 24 large 

engravings by Harrison Weir. 4to. $100, Finely colored, $! 50. 
CONTENTS, 

Up in the Morning Early ; Maria and her Donkey ; Apple Gathering : Fun in the Hay Fie'd ; 
Annie and he r Fowls ; Harry’s New Kite ; My First Visit to Wales ; Seabord Park ; G rey But- 
ler; Jack the Shepherd Boy ; The Proud Turkey ; Edward’s Gleaning ; The Young Pigeons ; Willy 
avd Frank too late; Billy’s Rabbits ; omer? Swing ; Sheep Washing ; Midsummer Holidays ; 
A Morning Ride ; Bob the Swineherd ; A Morning on the Ice; First Sunday at Chureb ; Little 
Sally’s Nutting ; Satuiday Afternoon. 

These are charming pictures of scenes and pastime, in the countrv, which are familiar to all 
young people. They are described in a lively fascinating spirit and accompanied with numerous 
embellishments. and will deiight all the young folks. 

II. THE PICTURE PLEASURE BOOK ; Iilustrated with upwards of 500 En ravings, from 


a eminent Artists. 1 vol. 4to. beautifully printed, on fine paper, and bound in faney 
cover. mn. 





*** The Picture Pleasure Book’ is really the child’s joy. for it gives him a volume of woodcuts 
executed in the best style of art, teaching him natural history, olenmtion his eye to good drawing 
and graceful form, and telling stories in pictures. It is an admirable design, and no house that 


holds children should be without it.’ -—¢* éfic. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, UNIFORM 
THE PICTURE PLEASURE BOOK. Containing 500 Iustrations, First series. Price $1. 
hot ag PARLEY’S PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS, Beautifully illustrated and bound, 
price $1. 


ALL’S NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS ; or, the Y Californian. 
J eee ss | or r, the Young Californian. By Alice B. Neal. 1 vol. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 

I. PORTRY OF THE YEAR. Passages from the Poets, descriptive of the Seaso P - 
lored illustration from drawings, by the following eminent erties. T. Creswick, RA C tene. 
son, W. Lee, J. Muller, E. Duncan, Birket Foster, D. Cox, H. Le Jeune. W Hems'ey, C. Brain- 
wright, J. Wolfe, C. Weigall, Harrison Weir, R.A., E.V.B., Lucette EK. Barker. 1 vol imperial 
Svo. Morocco extra, ; 

Il. PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs. &. C. Hall. W tes ius- 
trations, by Johu Fairholt, F.5.A. With 200 beautiful [ilustrations aaned gts Bvo. 
about 700 pages. Cloth extra, calf, or morocco. j te 

«*» A very interesting volume, suitable alike for the Drawing Room or Library. 

III. GRAY’S ELEGY. Beautifully Mustrated with new and original designs by Birket Fos- 
ter. 1 vol. Svo, printed on stout, mellow-tinted paper. Cloth antique, morocco ; exira 

«*» This will be by far the most beautiful cabinet edition of this immortal! poet ever published. 


Fine English Iilustrated Works. 
PURCHASED IN QUANTITIES AND OFFERED LOW. 

THE WILKIE GALLERY. A Series of Sixty-seven Ilustrations, engraved on Stee! in the: 
highest style of the art, with Biographical and Critical Notices, 1 splendid volume, royal 4te, 

morocco extra, $25, , 
THE VERNON GALLERY. A Series of Sixty-seven Illustrations, splendidly engraved om. 
steel in the highest styls of art, with Critical Notices. 1 vul., royal 4to. Bs ower en, 3 . sg 
THE BARONIAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND. From: 
drawings by J. D. Haring, G. Cattermole, x. Prout, and other eminent artists. With descrip- 
tions by 8. C. Hall, F.8S.A. 2 vols. folio, half morocco, $25. 

THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by 8. OC. Hall, F.S,A. Exquisitely illustrat 
with the finest W Kneravings. Complete iu | large vol. 410. cloth exira, gilt edges, $7 0 ait 
or morocco extra. $1000, 

PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT PERSONAGES Distinguished in the Arte, Science 
and scepratare, Ba — by the Society »~ wee —— of Useful Knowledge. A 
new and improved edityon, vols, royal Svo. in extra clotk, gilt edges, $15 00, calf extra, . 
gilt edges, #225). ~ et 

TURNER'S RIVERS OF FRANCE. Lier Fluviorum ; or, River Scenery of Frarce. De- 
picted in sixty-one fine line Engravings from Draw/ngs by J. M. Ww. Turner, R.A. ; with « « 
tions by Leitch Ritchie, and a. Biographical Sketch by Alarie A. Watts. 1 vol imperial §: 0 oth 
extra, gilt leaves, $9 OU, calf, or morocco extra. 





OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. EB. 
= The Steamship wil! depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively on - 
i ovember 26th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Str et. 
= secured until paid for. nea “ P 
‘or freigiit or passage, having unequalled accommodations for el ce and comf »*. 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CC., 56 Wall Beco © 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1134 A.M. Gime 
The steamship BALTIC wil) succeed the PACIFIC and sail December 10th. 
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TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
GESTION, ond vortene Mote whic hu, onus rise, it pen 
eee. png Gives 
wCouspound Mxtract of Cubsbs and Copabia hes toons very 
rt | of acid- 
ante Umorvocrest Splice r., Aperten o—_ mera ‘ 
tebe aaebaneu w 5 mrjORM A. TAREA 
No. 4b Grocawich St Garren) Drecet 
. & SS J &Ce., 
Wer aale by Cast, & Co., 2. 5. Geren, Beope Dewey. ‘obn Milka, Dulluc 


an Broadway, and by 





REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
for Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the follewing low rates, viz: 
Bogen teequorty wold, ot 69 opto rednges to #8 eqn. 
-_* * 8* 


article known for Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and al! affections of 
ee Se ee Sia, Decide lyparien Wield tas'doneed 6 permanent 
qure. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC BAIR BYE, boots to | edn 3 It instantly con 
ansightly Hair Black ite mame i a 
» Se mnciahtiy Hak, inte 0 tenmsiteheens ent Sonia ity of the hale. MS, sain the 
ean be in any ene gad Seninihty of 
pond and, Oy eee, itis lompuiatay evr Ol othe 


, and are considered to be the 


Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanns, N. Y.; Wu. Lruané& 
oukerae 85 Josera ecgens Soughcut , ens & Co., Toronto Rusutom 
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ned Gentes an 
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Gurting. Preserving, Res ° 

‘in, Curing Rheumatic Pains, Heal- 
hical the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
of the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
. Y, after « careful examination of his Sales Book, 
ly ee 4 in quantics of from half a gross upward, during 


of the Tricoph- 
of the article, 
and in all here pn 


P 
endorsem bal : Thec 
upon ey r,t ' ae 
recommended it tothe attention 'Bhis wae all that the tn: 

bottle advertised Weeelf, The effects ae Mia exceeded expectation. 

ladies would not be without it. Country dealers in every section of Pe 

mast have it, And thos was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 

aR wards esticles of this kind. The  ighons pate hee os not yet been reached, 
the sales this year will be a million 

No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
to — by the quantity. Sold by all the principal merchants oe ond drug- 

the United States and Canada, steds, Hexico, West ladies, Great Britain, France, &c. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW Ri fg pat in addition to the ves Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSUR in its various and invite the attention of the » te thelr grape 
tor clieting tno on lives and gran Tables of Rates have been ad 
okie thet lone believed, pt with the on of 
es ; = pa 
the sharcholders, ofer a guarantee of wut uiat — contain 
Tables of Rates, information relating to the sujet say iba had at the office, 
— Spy to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 





epee : 
of the o Millions of Po or Te 
Hart of Deliars erry eA == ma pean ss 
ONS O LLARS. Of th of 
and constantly increasinz, is invested in this coun 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Jauus Brows, Esq., Chairman. 
Fraxcw Correnert, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Joszra GattiarD, Jr., Esq. ©. W. Faser, Esq 
ALex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. | Josera Fow.sr, Esq. 
Wuui4m 8S. Wetmore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Acexanver E. Hosace, M.D. l Austin L. Sarps, M.D. 


Avreep Put, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accwmulated Surplus. 

HIS partir dsrgus of eecing fe 100. 000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
T pice.o on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
rogue when it is ‘considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 

Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinectror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Eegq., Cornhill, London. 
Loxpon Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 


Gaorce Barciar, Kea. 
Mortimae Livinesto: 


Ep. F. Sanperson, et lw 





His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, ' 
James Gallatin, 4 ™ | Hon. Judge Campbell, | John H. Hicks, hae 
Samuel Wetmore John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpinge CounseL—Hon, WILLIS HALL. 
Souicttok—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
490 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterli 
teaing prinsipins S this Office are, Moderate and Equitab. “Rates of Premium for each 
risk—Annua) Division of profits. 
ee ne eee 8 oe sare of| analysis of its own experience from time to tiue, 


the risk 
pe hp ee will be eds tals coated class of risk, and a retarn of one 
o Serer an. = ee emnens, be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
in years. 
= es ener wd ——— Society, and entitled according 
pla toa return 
“Gguncies are pe f throughout the Colonies, 
COURT OF a IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barcray, Esq, Chairman. 
Bunxerr, Esq. Sonsugeen owns, Ese. Epxonp S. Srurs, Esq. 
Ss Cuas. THOS. Szwarp, Esq. CusMent Tasor isa. 
dean Moss, kag. Tuomas Wrst, ksq. 





Joun Suaw 
Faanow F. Woopnovsz, Ese. 


Wit1im H. Parston, Bsq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS 
Munry Eve, Ese. . 


BAN 
Messes. daze, 7 & Ce. 


Musers. Carvaue, Iuirre & Rousse, Solicitors, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Ve Luan, J. Torrance, A. La Poor, 5, Frothingham, Hon. 
Morris, boas Holmes, J. a 


Taouas Wiii1ams, Esq. 


| ree G. MeKanzie, E. B. Fabre, A. 
; y aul Theos ore Hart. 
Waiter, WB... 2.2... f J. tepals. Hon, 8. Cunard, T. C. Kimmear, H. Pryor, J 
P. C. Hill, Agené. 
R. y. Reaen, Ww at, Hoa. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Foe, HB... | phic ns r 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


&. Seka’s, Newfoundiand,. wf J. ee es, Ton, L. O'Briea, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. Haviland, F. Longworth, BR. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Ohasies Fienley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. @all, Agape. 


er B STARR, Gone! Axoat for Briah Mort American ag 
Office—Mowrra at 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. % Cornhfl!, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ree 5 INSTITUTION ons the assared very many advantages, at quite as low & rate of pre- 


Charistetewn, P. = Island. . 


ee ee nee 





sAiUm 4s the Office 
Potictes will be a2 entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre 
enlem, oc at future period, to borrow upon iuterest to the exvent of one-half of the annual p ie 
any respousibility or guarantee persona! or otherwise; aor will the policy (the 
with the society, as each loan will be endo’ ‘eon. 


sscarity) be required to be 
aesured 


can at any time pas his policy and mand of Uve Society an in 
annual premium 


inown aaiual’ Cash 


ot ene half the theroon, thus giving to each policy «4 
policants soe eee the Motions | Depeteation or Stamp 
coune ag Faenaamens IM LONDON, 
a M.DF.B 8. Clement Tabor, Jeha Rawson, 
a eee, | na 
Bonnett, Thomas N’ 





COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocgue, BE. B. Wu. Rev 
Minwireal oe. ee eee eee ef J. Flenagae. Fabre, Lasa, 
Jas. G. A. Oreighton, J. Strac 7.0. K 
Salita WB... 62... f S. Cunard, J. Tr in, Hh Peper. innear, Hon. 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
— R. do W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. BH. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Foyles, Hien. 2. Orie Hon. J. Nead, Hon. 0, 


Bennett, N. Btabd 
E. L. Jarvis, Agen. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant aad Cashier. 
Office— Momtrear, 


@. Joho, N. B....... 


Mt. Feha’s, Now focndland, . § an hy 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


WE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is « su! to which but a small propc ction of those chially 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
Phe whatever nm he Ne -4 hold—upon whese present exertions a wife and children 
fer their futare maintenance, is the type of Go. root majorly of these wip waa read this 
He may be striving by steady labour and wate economy to accumulate snfficient means 
— them 'n some degree independent, but what guaranice has be that the al time will 
a the secomplishmeat of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
the present! Cannot most wen r some examples of the distress caused by the 
sach well-intended plans by promaptase death 
wma omy savas by which the certain attainment of he omeey be secured. 
a@ man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
nS sa, and at the yearly cost (ering bis oun life or a term of years) 


spread thie must admirable system amongst Canad'ans, to ~ on b 
he eens te hams 8 wold bring presee! peace of mind, and py het os downer 


THE Ram Sans | posing Foss Ament COMPARY 








‘TA mset, the +: of upon for their 

The oficers have leboured to e ts usefulness, both by ad = r ; 
pat poy pe pened p i 

mae Oe Neeee ee re ee on t be 

wening, and it is that this 

epee their duty ‘ to those of ir own house,” 

ware ite valuabiec protection. 

peg t “THE carzany’ © Goch? puinance the Directors rely what con- 
téer Ww de of expenditure and a high rate of man- 
@gement and the investment of tee accumaintiag warplar ty tax Province, thus the chief 
egnsones which rent + que Life Otfice superior to another, with those which must home te all 
Gaateuaedta des ~p bh - neem.» ants 

ve vantar 

Septet commas fants too Dircetors in with perfoct pradence ratee of assuranee 
ewaterially more ads antageous than those of any other bow represented in the Province, 

4s oa instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Camadn, notice 
Gute office of six years standing wp Fy A Sy of Policies 


Canada’ oxpended, 3 or 4 ene as much money ; and anot 
} Tal el la the year of £15,967 sterling. Those re nae stud to nmi any Sire Ld 
eet Other traus-colonla! Con panies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that 
Canada” ave low, beyond any with the best managed offices. 
alse be @ tmatter for serious thought that the whole Colonial basiness now transacted with 
eae could be effected through ** The Canada” at the to the assured 
a ee nusnagenent theraom, as the additional interest upen accumulated 


from the Province) would more than oo Por agen 
ow Tb yy would in Fro to “ The Ox we ae es 
dah P. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Saving Bayx ror tus Wipow anp tHe OxrHay.”’ 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
7 A, NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive propo osals for Insurance on 


t i dny Sorerel Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at ir different Agencies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured ata moderate extra premium. 
ia Board of Directo y for tr: 


eho rs meet every W of current busi 
‘ical Examiners in atte pep nt A fog "P.M — — 


Pamphlet setting forth the ad this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 








James C. B. Habicht, 

John J \ % 3 ye 

John G. Holbrooke, 

Daniel Parish, Sve “Gaillard, Jr 

Paul Robert J. Dillon, 

Heary Lediam, ! Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Baak, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


DR. A. HOBACK, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
as GLASGOW AND NEW TORE Paveou.» COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 


1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosrxt Cratc, Commander, is nted to sail fr 
direct tor Glasgow, on Wednesday, che 18th of January next, os ‘clock, noon ave tae 
Pasomre Meney— Fest Cabin (Saloon State aan « iebnbee _ $90 00 
es i, is nn nen de sis oeewss aati 75 00 
Second - 0 00 


(Steward’s fee included. } 


sengers will he ie supplied with provisi f 
35 SN en, supp ith pr ions of good qual 
Por freight or passage ny to 


A limited number of third-claas 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENT 
Carries 4 surgeon. 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Intending to pay no attention te reports of the SI b fall, 
commmenfants at cane with | the Agent. oShip being but te 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM 1 leat co. 


HK UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and th HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 


FROM BBW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 











poses 665 ceo ES ce Wednesday .... . -Februa 
Dans 155 Abd as Sonne Wednesday... .. oonese ‘Merch. an 
bp tees errrrry | eee 9 Wednesday ........... April....... 18 
“se peeesent . Se hy Wednesday ...........May.. cea 
Webbed sve beed June. . .4 Wednesday ........... dune ot 
"AR aa ae Jaly.......23 i Re ~ Rs | 
oe ee -- duly .......90 Wednesday . . Yo . aoa 
po Angust...... 7 Wednesday ..... ..... August...... 28 
Rohe biaeaenall September... . .24 Wednesday .,..... me ee 
WYOTREEETL TT ...... ARLE, 22 | Wednesday ... ....... .October a .) 
Rolie exdee woe November... 19 WEED occ ect cccet November... .2 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These stearaers, built Tecesth oF Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, str or = a by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
Passengers are | of the most 4 mer 

at S ah gong and returning, the: er to passengers proceeding to 
don advantages over any er route, the economy of tine and deve . _ 


Price of Passage from New York fo Southampton or Havre, first clase, . 


second class, | 
from Havre or Southarupton to New York, first class, . aed walle 
second alas. . . £500 
No passage ve ome antil paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
lowe and newspapers vay pasa through the Post-office. 
for ( or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 4CoO., 


, 53 Broadway 
Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THE 
WASHINGTON.........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,.............. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning 
Proposen Dates or Sauina—1853. 








om New York. From Bremen 

Washington. .. eteeee cess. Saturday, Feb. 26. st 

EEE «6 Anis usu 00's 6: . Satarday, ae 3. 
Washington . ee a . Saturday, April 23 
Hermann. ...-....6.+5- woegsa Saturday, May 21.. 
Washington. .... ee teeccee +s. Saturday, June 18. 5 
Hermann....... ge eb bes Me beed Saturday, July 16 12 
Washington . ... 6.0... ee ene eee Saturday, Aug. 18..........Sept. 9 
Hermann. ..... . . Saturday, Sept. 10...... ia = 
Washington. ..... © cesses . Saturday, Oct. 8. coovs ew 6 
Hermann, ... 6... eee cece ened Saturday, Nov. 6..... 2 00s cee 2 
Washington . ...-.... 26 --Basareny, ee. Berccsccncemee. & 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
» March 30 | Washington. . - Wetnesteg, Bept. M4 





April 27 Hermann kos oaeee Wednesday, Oct. 13 
»May 2B > .W » Nev. 3 
, June 22| Hermann ... . Wednesday, Dee. 7 
a4 4 es: “) 1] Wednesday, Jan. 4 
, 
Pri nef peamage Oa New 2 ere' Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $LX) . drat 
cabin, lower 
Al Letters and must pass through the Post Office. 
_ Bila of Laing wi tig Sarthe dar of sailing. 
each steamer. 
For or 
paaensse MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 Soath ot, Now York. 
2 4 HEINER EN he a 
u Osi 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Havre 7 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAi ~ STRAMSHIP “CURLEW, 99 Ww. y mmaander.— 
fine new h p will sail for the above Islands on oaem, Ue This 


Wednwiagsn- December 7th, Tecsiag......... .+...February 7th, 1854. 
Saturday............dannary 7th, fib, spt. | Tueeday. rey ee “March tum ino. 


The CURLEW bas t been built on the Clyde expressly for the service bet New York 
and St. Themas. tno bas a lofty poop deck, and great care bas been taken te give ber good ven- 


M to Bermada. 
ne en” 


For Freight or Passag®, apply ta 


| -__~—hbnaenbabhabaatebabie 4 





The Ships comprising this line are 
The APLAWTIO . op. 00 co cceccccc cts csccccecescccc sc AM 


Nrs. 
SRO. MEIEEs 000 00. v0 000 d0000 cones 008000080056 ope cs ¢ 
TT anos oota i> ais an Bhs deh ae a ae 
care 


= 
E 


taken in construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ; and 
of passage ow York to in cabin, $120 ; in second do. $7). Excke- 
sive use of extra size state reoms, From te New York, £30 and £29. 
An experienced surgeon to 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
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For freight er passage epely to 

EDW’'D K. COLLINS & OO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. @. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & £0., 26 Situs Notre Dame des Victoires, 

GEO. H. DRAPER) Havre. 

The owners of these ships will net be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
clone stones or ssotala, ess bills of lading are signed therefor, cad dao value thaviel anaeeena 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAE 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ...............+.. 8120 | Second Cabin Passage... 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
. $100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ........+cececee OS 
_— "The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage .. 


Cagtains Captains. 
A ° sedis Cont. UDKINS. | America,.. ... 0.25 0++s e000 +s. -Onpt. LERROm, 
Persia, .. . kneel an Rrrie. Ruropa, ... + +++ sees. Onpt, Suan Nom, 
EE bs 0% 00 cece sogubecnde Canada,.......ceecececeees oe Omps. STORE, 
Africa, .... aeee 2 tae Niagara, ....csss-ccs see sees Onpt, LAWS 
,. neve vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red om pert 

From 

eS ee rere. (| ere we » 
sss5ac0 one kneel New ses bpe® aon oo. -Wedmesday......... ..Nov’r. 16th “* 
America ..B Wednesday. .... 9 660600000 ae 
MLS 09.0 00006 00-0080 Now York... 2 Wednesday, ...... ose = 
SEED onc occ 0260060 ADEE ose cane bine OO eee Dec’r. 7th “* 
Pn $hen404 460 een New York 9.0 MD vcs t00 620 teeke Dee’r, Iéth ** 
SS 5 040 sabenake New York .. +. Wednesday... ...........Dee’'r. Sit “* 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships ° will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, act, cower. 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


p=, to E. CUNARD 
or fre or . 4 le 
e apy 4 Bowling Groen. 


THE LIVERPOCL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2, re tons, Capt. Robert Leitch 
CITY OF PHILADEL PHIA tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,20 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dec. 10, 1853. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, 
City of Manchester, ,.Saturday, Jaz. 7, 1 City of Manchester. . Wednesday, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPRIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms .. . 
midship .. oe 
forwar 


including Steward’s fees. 





Nov. 9, 1858. 
Dec. 7, ‘ 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
- 00 Saloon after Staterooms , 
: midsbi es 
e 4 forwar ee 


THIRD- CLABS PASSENGERS. 
A limited a of third elass passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpool foun with provisions. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing oat their frieads 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried om each ship 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland 
For freight or prasage apply to 






SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
2 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


42 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE, 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisae, Commander, 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 
The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every TusspAy afternoon, at 4 
o'clock. 
Freight received every Friday and Seturdeg,, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 8 o'clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadwag._ 


leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 


LONDON LINE oF PACEBTS. 
PR te hereafter te sail from New York and London on Tharsday of every week throughout 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, aro in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followi Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmoath to land and receive passengers as és woeal vis 





Ships. Masters. Days of be me from Days of Sailing from. 

Marg. F Pratt, Jane” bept. 29, | Jul a, 
Mar; [vans ra! une 9, ept. 29, | July ovem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct, 18, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 1h, 
Amer. Fagk, Moore, July 2), Nov. lv, | May 19, Septem. & December 23, 
Devonian, Hovey. Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 

ictoria, Champion, Aug. ig, Dec. 8&8 | June 16, October 6, 
Nectamieslend, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampwa, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and cones navigatora. 
Great care wili be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descriptio: 


The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, pmsl wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor ownere of these packets will be responsible tor ee, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading are signed therefor. Apply te 
JOUN bo ne gel 
E. EF. MORGA 70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & O00., Londen. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wi 





sail as follows— 

Ships. Captains. From New York From Live 
Consteliation,..... ». .idens. eccee-ee | April 11. .Aug. 11. Dec. 11 | Jan. 26. May 2. . .w 
Waterloc,. ..... Harvey .. Feb. 11. .June Li. .Oct. 11 | Mar. 26. July 26. .Nov. 26 

nderwriter : J Shipley,........ Jan. 11,.May Ll. Sept. 11} Feb. 26. June 26. . 6 
Wert Pomt,.. -Allen....... Mar. ll. .July U1, .Fov. 1b} Apr. 26... Ang. 26. .Dec. 28 





heae are all of the largest an, and are commanded by men of character and Le ae 
Tae areas ek are a)! that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, 
mnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the dayr of 
ing «will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpoo! oii 
to Now York... 





KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥. 


A. TAYLOR & 60., Liverpool. 





PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 
GRCOMD LINE. The tllewing ships will leave Havre om the th, and Mow York on te 





let of each month, as 
New York. 
let Jamuary........ ovcbes February. 
ST. DENIS, 
: oS FP eereees 
Follansbee, h fot Gepneunber - pe cana 16th Gotober, 
let February .. 1.26. cee cece cee ceree Mich March. 
ge, proue=.£5, Bia Y6eh July. 
Bragdon, “ Mat October... 2... .ceeeeee seeeeee L6th November. 
Mareh .. 16th April. 
MERCURY, New Cttpper.) § [* Wiare® «+ - "St Oat 
Coun, master. ; int Novenber. "2 16th Pecomber. 
SE eee ere CU 
Tees sa, September, 
aE RRR 
“= 
Thag, ove oli Gost class Kew York built vessels, provided —_ all requisite articles for 
tit gpd convenience of passengers, aud commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
is $100, without wines or ors. 
semt to the subscribers be forwarded free from toy charrette Neca 
BOYD & i P Ment creat, 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOB, 











& CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, Mow York, 


OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 











